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Informative Advertising Needed 
Now, More Than Ever 


Seven Gold Bricks to Avoid in Finding the Theme and Developing It So 
as to Create Sales 


By Don Francisco 


Vice-President and Pacific Coast Manager, Lord & Thomas and Logan 


DVERTISING generally has 
44 made big advances in recent 
years. But many of its practition- 
ers are still buying gold bricks, 
and buying them with evident pride 
and satisfaction. 

These gold bricks come disguised 
in a variety of packages. Gold 
Brick Number One is the spurious 
idea that advertising is something 
besides selling. eet 

The advertising appropriation is 
not a slush fund, it is not a reser- 
voir from which to dip charitable 
contributions. It is not something 
that is done to sweeten up editors 
and make them more friendly. It 
is not merely keeping your name 
before the public. 

Advertising is salesmanship-in- 
print. Its purpose is to sell goods 
or services or to create a favorable 
acceptance for them. 

Some advertising reminds me of 
a salesman that was once in my 
employ. Whenever he went to Se- 
attle, I instructed him to call on a 
certain prospective customer. On 
successive trips he reported that he 
was getting closer and closer to 
this advertiser—“We hit it off 
fine”’ “We played golf together,” 
“He took me to his home for din- 
ner” . . . and finally, the crowning 


accomplishment—“Why, he even 
called me Dick.” 

Several weeks after this last re- 
port I met this prospective cus- 
tomer in San Francisco, and I said 
to him: 


“T understand that you 


Table of Contents on page 110 


and my friend Dick are seeing each 
other quite often and getting along 
pretty well.” “Yes,” he said, “Dick 
is a great scout. By the way, what 
company is he with?” 

Much advertising is like Dick. 
It overlooks the vital fact that 
it is being hired to sell something. 
Customers may remember the ad- 
vertisements and never know who 
pays for them or what they are 
trying to sell. 

Gold Brick Number Two is the 
counterfeit idea that if advertising 
attracts attention it must be good. 

An advertisement must attract 
attention. Much advertising stops 
there. It overlooks the fact that 
to succeed it must also arouse in- 
terest, awaken desire and induce 
action. 

In the mad effort to win atten- 
tion we get advertisements that 
are printed upside down or with 
misspelled words. There is a 
clamor for nifty layouts, clever 
slogans, freakish artwork. Such 
advertisements usually attract at- 
tention but sell little merchandise. 
i As a matter of fact, unique style 
in advertising is a handicap, and 
“clever” advertisements are usu- 
ally a mark of inexperience. 

Years ago Sunkist advertising 
carried much California atmos- 
phere in its illustrations, and 
showed pictures of orange groves 
and snow-capped mountains. The 
advertiser received so many let- 
ters inquiring about the price of 
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orange groves, the best time of 
year to visit California, and other 
subjects in which the organization 
was not primarily interested, that 
it finally eliminated all such coun- 
ter-attractions. It simply showed 
a simple glass of orange juice or a 
plate of orange salad. Except for 
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the plate or the glass there was 
little to distract the reader’s atten- 
tion from what we were selling. 

One of the great weaknesses in 
striving to attract attention is the 
failure to-distinguish between fa- 
vorable and unfavorable attention. 
A man in Long Beach was recently 
arrested in connection with a boot- 
legging scandal. In speaking to a 
friend who resided in Long Beach 
I deplored the fact that so promi- 
nent a citizen of his city should 
have been brought into such a pub- 
lic scandal. “Well,” he said, with 
the utmost sincerity, “anyway he 
gave Long Beach a lot of pub- 
licity.” 

Phrases such as “He’s a lemon,” 
or “Hand him a lemon” never 
helped sell our California lemons. 
In fact, we have had to live down 
this joshing of the lemon by pic- 
turing it in a fashionable atmos- 
phere, by suggesting the use of 
lemon with tea, as a garnish for 
meats and fish, and other similar 
uses. 

The Ford jokes that some people 
thought were promoted by Henry 


” enough. 
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Ford himself probably sold more 
Chevrolets than Fords. People 
may have bought in spite of the 
jokes but not because of then 
lhe song, “Yes, We Have No Ba 
nanas” never persuaded anyone to 
eat more bananas. It is what 
people say about your product 
that counts, and having your prod- 
uct universally laughed at does not 
make people want it. 

Gold Brick Number Three is 
the mistaken idea that no one ever 
reads long copy. This is one oi 
the most common gold bricks of all, 
Hence we get a demand to make 
copy “short and snappy,” backed 
up by such statements as “These 
are busy days”; “No one reads 
long ads,” and so on. 

In the early days of advertising 
it was considered sufficient to sim- 
ply “keep your name before the 
public.” Perhaps a trade chara 
ter or a clever slogan was intro 
duced, usually in the form of some 
hackneyed phrase, as “The House 
of Service”; or, “If you like it tell 
your friends, if not tell us.” 

Of course only a percentage oi 
the people who see an advertise- 
ment read it all. Some merely 
skim the headlines, some read part 
of each advertisement, some go all 
the way through. How large a 
percentage reads all of your adver- 
tisement depends on how interest- 
ing the thing is you are offering 
to the public, and how interesting 
you make it seem. Mail-order ad- 
vertisers, who can check the re- 
sults from every advertisement 
they run, usually find that long 
copy is most profitable. They find 
that it is better to have twenty 
people read the entire advertise- 
ment and be convinced than to have 
100 people merely see it. 


Finding the Best 
Advertising Theme 


Most advertising does not say 
The best advertising is 
that which is informative and ren 
ders a service to the reader. When 
we take a new product to be ad- 
vertised, we first study the product 
carefully and make a list of all the 
features that we might talk about 
Then we make a second list of the 
features offered by competitive 
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products. Then we make a third 
list, after careful survey, of the 
things which the buyer is seeking 
in such products. By matching up 
these three lists we usually find at 
least one feature that the public 
wants in that type of product, and 
which has never been forcefully 
exploited in a major way by any 
product in that field. That be- 
comes the feature around which 
we build our campaign. 


Length Doesn’t 
Determine Interest 


3revity of itself does not make 


an advertisement interesting. Some * 


of the briefest advertisements are 
the most boring. Some of the long- 
est are the most interesting and 
the most persuasive. 

The length of copy depends 
upon the story you have to tell and 
how interesting you can make it. 
If you are selling an automobile 
or a ‘round-the-world cruise, you 
can afford to use fairly long copy, 
because people who are spending 
so large an amount of money want 
to get a good deal of information 
before they make up their minds. 
They will not only read long copy 
but they will send for booklets 
and even further information. 

If you are advertising a soda 
cracker or something of that kind, 
you probably would be unable to 
write long copy that would be in- 
teresting enough to get a wide 
reading. 

If you will look through some 
old copies of magazines printed fif- 
teen or twenty years ago and com- 
pare the advertisements with those 
of our current magazines, you will 
realize that the trend of advertis- 
ing is toward longer and longer 
copy. Cream-of-Wheat advertise- 
ments were once devoted largely to 
an illustration of the old Cream- 
of-Wheat darky but today they 


are filled with long and interesting, 


copy about the healthfulness of the 
product. 

Gold Medal flour advertisements 
formerly consisted for the most 
part of the trade-mark, together 
with the slogan, “Eventually, Why 
Not Now?” Today they carry a 


heavy ldad of text matter about 
“Kitchen-tested” flour. 
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Campbell’s Soup has practically 
dropped the Campbell Kids and 
their amusing jingles, enlarged the 
illustration of the bowl of soup 
and added a liberal amount of in- 
teresting text matter telling about 
how it is made and the healthiul 
ingredients that it contains. 

Once M.J.B. Coffee rested its 
case with the consumer largely on 
posters that lined the highways of 
the Pacific Coast. They were 
shaped like coffee pots and bore the 
phrase, “M.J.B—Why?” Today 
the packers answer the question 
“Why?” themselves. The copy in 
newspapers and posters, together 
with radio broadcasting, tells about 
how the rich, full-blended M.J.B 
flavor is obtained and how it is 
protected by the exclusive M.J.B. 
Safety Seal. 

Don’t be “wordy”—make every 
word count, but remember that 
some advertising doesn’t say 
enough. You wouldn't tell a sales- 
man when he had gained an au- 
dience with a prospect that he 
must limit himself to fifty words 
When you have won the attention 
of readers, then tell them why they 
should buy what you have to sell 
Tell them as briefly and interest- 
ingly as you can—but tell them. 

Gold Brick Number Four is bas- 
ing advertising on personal taste 
This must cost advertisers as much 
as our standing army. If we drive 
an automobile, have a maid, read 
Vogue, and dine at the leading 
club we seem to think that the 
habits of everyone are the same 
as ours. 


Talk to the 


Average W oman 


If you are advertising to women 
and could find the average woman 
of America and talk with her, she 
might advise you something like 
this: 

“There are over twenty-two and 
a half million of us. We buy about 
85 per cent of all the goods that 
are sold. Our husbands get an av- 
erage of $50 a week. We have 
three children. We cook three 
meals daily and sometimes do the 
washing. It is we, not your direc- 
tors or friends, who decide 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Bought 


and Paid for! 


Iowa readers are paying 
over $2,400,000.00 annu- 
ally for their subscriptions 
to the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune. No contests, 
no premiums or other ar- 
tificial stimulus. Intense 
reader interest makes this 
newspaper unusually pro- 
ductive for advertisers. 


» » » 


The Circulation (A.B.C.) is 


240,844 Daily 
214,459 Sunday 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune is read in 
every city, town and incor- 
porated village in Iowa. 
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Product research - Study of markets and 
merchandising - Complete advertising service in 
newspapers, magazines, radio, and outdoor. 
An organization of more than eleven hundred 
people, located in twenty-two offices in 


the market centers of the world 


NEW YORK - 420 Lexington Avenue - 1 Wall Street 


CHICAGO ~- 410 North Michigan Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO + BOSTON + CINCINNATI + ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES + MONTREAL + TORONTO ~ + London 


Paris + Madrid - Stockholm + Copenhagen - Berlin + Antwerp 





Sao Paulo + Buenos Aires + Port Elizabeth + Bombay - Sydney 






Is Advertising Sick? 


A Criticism of Those Advertisers and Their Agents Who Are Misusing 


the Tool of Advertising 


By Howard W. Dickinson 


FTER all what is the job of 
advertising? Is it not copy? 

But— 

Copy requires brains, ability to 
write and facts about which to 
write. 

There is a whale of a lot of 
modern advertising which seems to 
deny that last statement. 

A woman of my acquaintance 
boasted that “she hadn’t fallen for 
an ad for at least a full week.” 

She is not an isolated case. 

Attitude of the consumer is all 
important. And the dummies won’t 
see it yet. They are waiting, more 
or less patiently, for a chance to 
write some more of the same old 
hooey. 

What is the low-down truth 
about the value of advertising? 

Primarily—and perpetually—ad- 
vertising is the message of him 
who offers something ; the message 
delivered to him who might or 
should buy that thing. 

This function is necessary and 
eternal. Therefore, those who are 
in the advertising business are in 
a business which is necessary and 
eternal. So if advertising is sick 
it cannot be sick unto death. 

Again, but— 

No matter how necessary a tool 
may be, if it is dull it will not 
do its work well. 


There Are Too 
Many Skeptics 


Advertising at the present mo- 
ment is not doing its work so well 
as it should. Too many, like the 
woman above, feel that an ad is 
an attempt on the part of some- 
body to make them “fall for” 
something. 

Too many users of the tool of 
advertising have used a razor to 
cut a rock and thereby dulled the 
tool for others who want to shave. 

Too many have seemed to think 
the principal use of this tool is 
to cut off the heads of their com- 
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petitors—or turn it into a paint 
brush and smear the landscape 
with yellow paint. 

Brains applied to the fine art of 
deceit. Deceit plastered all over 
the copy. Surprises even the 
authors to find so many suckers. 
Ergo, the rise of the now famous 
sucker bait technique, which is be- 
coming more silly and useless. 

In the midst of it all, a business 
panic. 


What the Panic Did 
to Advertising Men 


Four years ago we advertising 
men shouted that advertising was 
the sure road to prosperity and 
leadership. 

Now we are hunting any kind 
of trick to keep us going. Oh, we 
needn’t be ashamed of that; so are 
the industrialists of all sorts. 

But— 

Our industry is getting into 
worse repute and we are letting 
people forget that advertising is 
the necessary message betweer 
buyer and seller and will exist si 
long as people buy and sell. 

So it all comes back to copy 
Copy alone can bring back what 
fraction of esteem advertising has 
lost with the public. The only 
kind of copy which can help d 
that is copy worthy of esteem. 

I never cease to wonder wh) 
some agents, alleged experts and 
men of brains in advertising, ap- 
parently do not see the necessit 
of applying to themselves the same 
advertising principles and practices 
they use for their clients. 

Have you any ideas? Of course! 
Then tell ’em. 

The old horse trader spouted at 
length about the beauties of the 
off horse. “Yep, I see he’s a beat- 
tiful horse, but you've not said 2 
word about the near horse.” 

“Anybody can see that he’s a fine 
horse,” replied the trader. 


All the difference between now 
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and three years ago is that we've 
got to talk up even the horse which 
anybody can see is good. 

Biggest demand of the century 
for advertising words of power, 
and just look at what the agents 
are not saying about advertising 
in their own copy. 

He who says true things brightly 
about advertising will excite some 
of the many worried advertisers to 


say: “That chap writes _intelli- 
gently. I’d like to meet him.” 


Joseph E. Hanson with Kresge 
Department Store 


After an absence of six years from 
retail merchandising, Joseph E. Han- 
son has joined the Kresge Department 
Store, Newark, N. J., where he will be 
in charge of sales. Mr. Hanson has 
heen vice-president of the Frank Pres- 
brey Company. He previously operated 
his own advertising agency in Newark 
He was also formerly, for ten years, 
director of advertising of L. Bamberger 
& Company. 


Green and Doornbos with 
Atherton & Currier 


Charles C. Green, who had headed the 
New York advertising agency bearing 
his name since 1921, is now associated 
with Atherton & Currier, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, also of New York, in an 
executive capacity. Arthur C. Doornbos, 
who has been with the Green agency, as 
vice-president, has also joined Atherton 
& Currier in an executive capacity. 


Has Dromedary Date 


Account 
The Hills Brothers Company, New 
York, Dromedary Dates, has appointed 
Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, Inc., New York, 


to direct its advertising account. 


Has Quaker State Oil Account 


The Quaker State Oil Refining Com- 
pany, Oil City, Pa., has appointed Car 
roll Dean Murphy, Inc., Chicago alive 
tising agency, to direct its advertising. 


Manufacturers Trust Appoints 
McCann-Erickson 


The Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, has appointed McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., New York, to direct its 


advertising account 


M. Markwell Resigns from 
Cornell Agency 

Norman M. 

vice-president 

Cornell Company, 

vertising agency. 


Markwell has resigned as 
and director of The Paul 
Inc., New York ad- 
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Armstrong Cork Appoints 
Barnes to Succeed Stevenson 


Kenyon Stevenson for the last two 
years director of advertising for the 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster 
Pa., has resigned. He has been in charg 
of all advertising activities of the com 
pany’s five divisions—floor, cork, insula 
tion, Temlok and foreign. He joined t 
company in January, 1920, as a copy 
writer and in 1927 was made assistit 
advertising manager of the floor divisi« 

Mr. Stevenson will be succeeded at 
Armstrong by Arthur K. Barnes, for- 
merly assistant director of personnel { 
the company. In addition to advertisin; g 





Mr. Barnes will direct the compan 
dealer promotion and merchandising 
activities. Prior to 1930 when he en 


tered personnel work Mr. Barnes _ hat 
dled the sales promotion work of the 
company’s floor division, having beer 
made assistant sales manager in charg 
of sales promotion in 1920. Mr. Barn« 
joined the Armstrong Cork Company i: 
1916 as a member of its advertising 
department in Pittsburgh, and was at 
one time with the advertising agencic 
of Fuller & Smith in Cleveland, and 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York. 


Glen Buck, Vice-President, 
’ 
D’Arcy Agency 

Glen Buck has retired as president of 
the Glen Buck Company, Chicago ad 
vertising agency, and has become a vice 
president of the D’Arcy Advertising 
Company of St. Louis, Cleveland, At 
lanta and Toronto. 

For many years Mr. Buck has headed 
his own company in Chicago. The 
D’Arcy agency was founded in 1906, and 
the addition of Mr. Buck to the or 
ganization, it is reported, is in line wit! 
its policy of expansion. 

It is understood that Mr. Buck w 
represent the D’Arcy Advertising Con 
pany in Chicago, with temporary offices 
in the Daily News Building. 


To Direct Advertising of 
Sparton Refrigerator 
The Sparks-Withington Company, 


Jack 


son, Mich., maker of Sparton radios, i 
planning to market a Sparton refrig 
erator. Advertising for the new prod 


uct will be handled by the United States 
Advertising Corporation, Toledo, Ohio 

Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., ]« 
troit, continue to handle the advertisi ng 
for Sparton radio products and auto 
tive accessories. 


Canadian Champion Spark 
Plug to Walsh 
The Champion Spark Plug Comp: 


of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. as 
appointed tlre Walsh Advertising Co 






















pany, Ltd., advertising agency of t! 
city, to direct its advertising accour 
MacManus, Inc., etroit aieartiele 
agency, directs the United States adver 
tising of the Champion Spark Plug 
Company. 
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Detroit’s Auto Show 
Makes Records! 





TTENDANCE and sales, 
both, at Detroit’s 31st 
annual automobile show 
have registered marked in- 
creases over last year. The 
records made by the Detroit 
show substantiate the 
achievements of the New 
York Automobile show and 
indicate a rising trend in 
automobile sales. 

For the Detroit market 
this means, of course, a ris- 
ing trend in employment, 
which is, as a matter of fact, 
already higher than a year 
ago. It means also a revival 


of spending and it must be 
remembered that Detroit is 
America’s fourth market 
with many wants and many 
people to want things. 

From the advertiser’s 
standpoint Detroit makes an 
ideal sales unit, for it is a 
compact area embracing a 
huge population easily cov- 
ered with one medium. The 
News reaches 71% of all in- 
comes of $3,000 a year and 
over—your buying element. 
Furthermore, The News is 
76% home delivered by car- 
rier, assuring intense home 
reader interest. 


The Detroit News 


NEW YORK 


I, A. KLEIN, Inc. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


CHICAGO 
J. E. LUTZ 
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Hi-lo room of The Daily News where tl 
quotations are sct in type directly from the t 
Compiling the quotations of the New Yor 
market alone requires the handling of 
single pieces of type cach day. 
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HANCES... 
65 ERRORS 


OMPARED with the nation’s leading financial pub- 

lications, The Daily News is outstandingly accurate 
and reliable in its market reports. . . . During 1931 New 
York stock exchange quotations in The Chicago Daily 
News, checked with the official records, showed but 565 
errors . . . and this out of a yearly total of 9,000,000 
changes of type required to keep the tables up to the 
minute . . . nine million chances for error . . . One of 


the leading eastern financial publications, for the same 


"period and for the same tables, recorded 579 errors . . . 


And, of course, The Daily News with the most advanced 
financial reporting equipment in the midwest has by far 


the most accurate financial reports in the Chicago territory. 


SQAILY NEWS 





Financial Advertising OM 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CHICAGO 
enter Bldg. Monadnock Bldg. 165 Broadway 29 S. LaSalle Street 
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OKLAHOMA City 
43rd in Population 


28 in Wholesale Volume 


KLAHOMA 

CITY is without 
a rival west to the 
Pacific. There is no 
competing distributing 
center within 200 
miles, and the nearest 
town of 100,000 is 132 
miles away. Little 
wonder, then, that 
Oklahoma City and its 
trade territory, where live 1,031,000 
persons, is a compact unit un- 
touched by any outside metropoli- 
tan newspaper. Oklahoma City’s 
trade influence dominates this great 
market completely. 


From 90% to 95% of all products 
sold in the state are distributed 
through Oklahoma City. Although 
43rd in population in the U. S. and 
9th in the South, Oklahoma City 
ranked 28th and 6th in wholesale 
volume in 1929. In total automo- 
tive, Oklahoma City ranked 22nd 
in the U. S. and 3rd in the South; 








in tires and tubes, 19th and 3rd; in 
radios and equipment, 18th and 
2nd; in groceries, 29th and Sth; in 
drugs and sundries; 30th and 7th. 


The exceptional sales opportunities 
in the Oklahoma City Market can 
be developed NOW at one low 
advertising cost through an ade- 
quate sales promotion schedule in 
the Oklahoman and Times, the larg- 
est and most influential morning, 
evening and Sunday newspapers in 
the state, and logical advertising 
mediums for all major selling cam- 


paigns. 


th DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAH QMA Y TIMES 


OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN RADIOPHONE WKY 
€ Kats Specsak Agency Reprusentatirt. 
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Group Selling Cuts $100,000 from 
This Company’s Costs 


Allied with Aggressive Advertising, Increased by 40 Per Cent This Year, 
It Also Makes Sales Grow in Becalmed Market 


An Interview by D. M. Hubbard with 


Tom V. Sawyer 


Sales Manager, The Insulite Company 


NE industrial organization that 

sensed the present crying need 
for new selling methods and did 
something about it during 1931 is 
The Insulite Company of Minne- 
apolis. This company has produced 
wood-fibre insulating materials 
since 1916. These materials, used 
in all kinds of building construc- 
tion, it sells exclusively through 
lumber dealers. 

During the last year it did the 
best selling job of its career. The 
building industry, supposedly be- 
calmed, bought several million feet 
more Insulite than in 1930. More 
important, sales costs dropped more 
than $100,000. 

“The cause of this,” Tom V. 
Sawyer, the Insulite sales manager 
said, “was an aggressive advertis- 
ing program, the benefits of which 
were followed up by the sales 
force with the use of new tactics. 
Instead of trying to sell individuals 
(the lumber dealer, the contractor, 
the carpenter or the consumer) 
they concentrated on selling groups. 
During 1931 our salesmen did most 
of their talking before small gath- 
crings of folks who buy and use 
building materials of one kind or 
another. 


Education Gets 
Sales Results 


“Every good salesman instinc- 
tively tries to make his prospect 
understand the merchandise or ser- 
vice offered so clearly that he will 
want and buy it. Selling, then, is 
nothing more or less than a mat- 
ter of education. Every product 
possesses certain advantages. They 
need to be pointed out, to be ex- 
plained in detail—patiently and 
convincingly. The advantages need 
to be related to the price in so 
simple and logical a manner that 
the value offered is obvious. Pos- 


sibly the advantages will have to 
be demonstrated as well as claimed. 
Questions will have to be answered. 
It may turn out to be quite a slow 
job at times—this matter of edu- 
cation—but it gets results. 

“Greater education of prospec- 
tive buyers may be counted on to 
increase volume of sales and lower 
your selling cost.” 


Nothing Radically 
Wrong Before 


There was nothing radically 
wrong with the way in which In- 
sulite products were sold before 
the inauguration of the group plan 
of which Mr. Sawyer speaks. They 
stood up in competition. They 
were well advertised. The com- 
pany seemed to get a reasonable 
share of the business that was 
available. One point a sales an- 
alyst might have criticized was a 
seeming lack of drive and vigor 
in the sales organization. The 
wheels moved but, too much of 
the time, in low gear. The cost of 
selling was out of line occasionally. 
But let Mr. Sawyer describe some 
of the high points in the company’s 
selling method since that time. 

“In business today,” he said, “the 
value of an executive is apt to be 
reckoned in terms of his ability 
to project or multiply himself. As 
an individual, a man may be worth 
a great deal to his company be- 
cause he can do certain things ex- 
ceptionally well. If he can project 
or multiply himself he immediately 
becomes far more valuable both 
to his company and to himself. 
Our real leaders in business do 
precisely that. That, in a word, 
is why they are leaders. 

“No one decries the value -of the 
salesman who gets hold of his 
prospect and sells him. Not in 
days like these. But why shouldn't 
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business seek to develop so far 
as possible in the salesman the 
power to project or expand what- 
ever selling ability he possesses? 
Many salesmen can learn to in- 
fluence a group of people just as 
easily as they can influence a sin- 
gle person. Some actually can 
do a better job working on a group. 
The mere fact that they are fac- 
ing a group of people buoys them 
up, lends greater persuasiveness to 
their diction and takes the solici- 
tation definitely off of the infor- 
mal basis which so easily can drift 
into meaningless conversation. Then 
again the prospect is perhaps a 
little less likely to voice objections 
purely for the sake of voicing them 
when he is part of a group and 
there are others present to hear 
him. 

“So far as merchandising a prod- 
uct goes, selling to a group rather 
than an individual is one of the 
soundest methods of doing a real 
merchandising job. 

“Selling is one job. Merchan- 
dising is another. Merchandising 
starts once you’ve sold your dealer 
and he has ordered a stock of your 
products. That’s when you must 
start the wheels turning to get the 
products out of his hands and into 
the hands of users. And that’s 
where influencing a group instead 
of continuing to work on the in- 
dividual dealer becomes an impor- 
tant factor. 


Immediate Expansion 
Was Desired 


“A little less than a year ago 
we told our salesmen that in the 
future we would expect them to 
get and hold the interest of every 
person in their territories who 
could possibly be a factor in mak- 
ing sales. We pointed out that the 
job called for holding meetings of 
these people, since we couldn’t hope 
to contact all of them frequently 
enough as individuals. We made 
it plain that as a company we 
would go the limit in providing 
them with sales promotion mate- 
rail to make their work more pro- 
ductive. What we wanted was an 
immediate expansion or multiplica- 
tion of the sales ability that we 
believed each of our salesmen pos- 
sessed. If each man would per- 
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suade ten or fifteen times as many 
people as he had previously con- 
tacted of the merits of our mate- 
rials, we knew that we would sell 
more of them and that our per- 
centage of sales cost would cer- 
tainly decline. 

“What happened? Starting with 
last March. our salesmen, on get- 
ting a dealer to handle our line, 
immediately got the dealer to call 
a meeting of his entire organiza- 
tion. The salesman told him that 
he wanted everyone to attend this 
meeting—truck drivers, telephone 
girls, file clerks and all the others 
on the dealer’s payroll. 


Making Boosters Out 
of Dealers’ Employees 


“We made this unusual request 
for just one reason. That reason 
was this: Every person talks most 
about the things that are most 
familiar to him. Our idea was to 
make every employee of the lumber 
dealer thoroughly familiar with 
our products, knowing that in- 
evitably these employees would 
talk about them in subsequent con- 
versations whenever building ma- 
terials or insulation was mentioned 
We believed that if they knew 
only a fraction of what we, as 
manufacturers, know about our 
line, they would be Insulite boost- 
ers. Where we already had one 
or two people in a lumber yard 
who could influence or make a 
sale, we wanted a dozen or more 
people. 

“The next step was for the sales- 
man to get the dealer to hold a 
meeting of the contractors, car- 
penters and others in his town who 
bought building materials. The 
dealer was, of course, acquainted 
with these men. Naturally he 
wanted to sell them just as big 
a share of what they bought as 
he could. In effect we said to 
him: ‘Arrange a meeting and in- 


* vite these customers and prospects 


of yours. Hold a dinner for them. 
They should be your close friends 
and you ought to regard it as a 
privilege to be their host. We 
won't pay the expenses of the 
dinner, but we will help to make 
it a successful event for you. One 
of our salesmén will talk to them 
about Insulite materials. We'll 
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show a movie that will interest all 
of them and you'll profit in the 
end.’ ” 

Mr. Sawyer agreed, in answer 
to a question, that tactics of this 
sort would have struck most lum- 
ber dealers as wild-eyed and crack- 
brained not so many years ago. 
That, however, was before the 
lumber dealer stopped being a 
warehouse for commodities and 
started to make profits by pushing 
well-advertised specialties. No one 
knows any better than the dealer 
that people don’t come to his yard 
and buy nowadays. He is pretty 
well committed to the fact that he 
must sell merchandise and get out- 
side of his office to do the selling. 
Furthermore, he is acutely con- 
scious of his shortcomings as a 
merchandiser and is anxious to 
improve himself. 

“In view of the dealer’s eager- 
ness to do a better selling job, our 
salesmen found after a brief pe- 
riod of trial that they actually 
could conduct meetings, first of the 
dealer’s own personnel and later 
of his prospective customers,” Mr. 
Sawyer continued. “Soon they be- 
gan to develop a technique that en- 
abled the meetings to run off 
smoothly and to produce the re- 
sults we wanted. Then we sent 
out the order that every salesman 
must plan his work so he could 
hold one group meeting every time 
he spent a day in a town. 


1,000 Group Meetings 
in Eight Months 


“The net of this new policy was 
a quick amplification of the sales 
power back of our goods. In the 
last eight months our men have 
conducted 1,000 group meetings. 
There has been an average of 
twenty-five people present at each. 
The number of people who can 
influence the sales and who know 
something definite and favorable 
about our line has been multiplied 
I don’t know how many times. As 
a direct result, our volume has in- 
creased substantially at a time when 
the industries on which we are de- 
pendent have marked time. Not- 
withstanding the fact that we spent 
more for sales promotion work 
last year than ever before, we were 
able to do a bigger and a better 
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job at a saving of $100,000 in out- 
side sales cost. One well-trained 
man working with a good plan, 
we found, can sell more than two 
fair men who are following hit- 
or-miss methods. 

“The policy of selling the group 
in contrast to selling only to indi- 
viduals is one, it seems to me, that 
business can hardly afford to ig- 
nore. My reason for saying this 
is that in times such as this coun- 
try has had recently the cost of 
selling becomes prohibitive unless 
a salesman’s influence is expanded 
to its utmost. Good advertising 
and group selling, our experience 
would indicate, bring about that 
expansion of influence. 


Salesmen Need 
Strong Help 


“Naturally, it isn’t entirely a 
matter that rests altogether on the 
salesman. He needs strong help 
from his management. He needs 
merchandise to sell—new merchan- 
dise in many cases—and vigorous 
sales promotion from headquarters. 

“We are giving our salesmen 
four new materials to sell this 
year. They fit into the lumber 
dealer’s market perfectly and make 
it easier than ever for him to make 
up a pool-car order which is our 
goal. 

“Again we are increasing our 
advertising appropriation 40 per 
cent for 1932. Naturally we are 
going ahead with the policy of 
group selling. It has proved itself 
beyond any reasonable doubt. Two 
years from now I believe the sales- 
man who can’t do a good group- 
selling job will find himself work- 
ing under a handicap so big that he 
will be unable to do justice either 
to himself or to his company.” 





Albert Brown, Advertising 
Manager, Best Foods, Inc. 


Albert Brown has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Best Foods, Inc., 
the company formed recently by the 
merger of Richard Hellmann, Inc., a 
division of General Foods Corporation, 
and The Best Foods, Inc., a division of 
the Gold Dust Corporation. For the Jast 
three years, he has been advertising 
manager of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company, with headquarters at Denver. 
Before that he was advertising manager 
a the earlier organization of Best Foods, 
nec. 
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Ethics in Salesmanship 


Knocking Competitors Often Result of Misplaced Zeal Rather Than 
Malice, but It’s Deadly, Just the Same 


Narionat AssociaTION OF PURCHASING 


AGcents, Inc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We should like to receive from you 
tear sheets of several articles which may 
have appeared in Printers’ Ink on the 
subject of “ethics in selling.” 

G. A. Renarp, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


N all the vast body of writing 

about various phases of selling 
a very small section is given over 
to the subject of ethics. For many 
years the ethical side of advertis- 
ing has received a great amount of 
attention, but the fact that ethical 
standards in advertising often 
merely reflect ethical standards in 
selling has not received nearly 
enough emphasis. 

One of the most striking de- 
velopments on the ethical side of 
selling has been the growth of the 
“don’t knock your competitor” idea. 
An effective implement in the sales 
kit of the old-fashioned salesman 
was his vituperative ability to tear 
down the sales arguments of his 


+ 


. ‘ " . 
New England Clubs Sponsor 
pate : ‘ a : 
Trade Extension Campaign 
Last week, at a luncheon held by the 

Boston Advertising Club, a campaign 

was started to advertise advertising, to 

stimulate retail business in ew Eng- 
land, to feature the possibilities of the 

New England market to manufacturers, 

and to promote employment and general 

consumer activity. 

The movement is co-operative and is 
being sponsored by New England adver- 
tising clubs, the New England Council, 
the Boston Typothetae and the New 
England Daily Newspaper Association. 
As a follow-through to newspaper adver- 
tising, the Boston club has prepared a 
broadside containing a series of six fold- 
ers, applicable to six general but all 
inclusive types of business, copies of the 
newspaper series and a statement of 
details of the campaign and its pur- 
pose. 
This broadside will be distributed by 
New England salesmen in_ conjunction 
with their regular work. Under the di- 
rection of the Boston club’s trade exten- 
sion committee, it is planned to have 
dealers enclose these folders in their 
statements and mailings. 


competitors. That this was ba 
business slowly dawned upon mod 
ern sales executives with the result 
that most salesmen keep as fai 
away as possible from knockin; 
competing merchandise. 

A phase of selling ethics whicl 
has received very little attention is 
the question of how far a salesm: ut) 
can go in praise of his company’s 
products. Most companies look 
upon this not as an ethical ques 
tion, but as one of pure business 
principle. They feel that the sales- 
man who oversells merchandise 
finds it hard to get repeat business. 

Three books, dealing with the 
subject of business ethics and 
touching incidentally upon ethics 
in selling, are: 

“Policy and Ethics in Business’ 
by Carl F. Taeusch (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company); “The Lawful 
Pursuit of Gain” by Max Radin 
( Houghton, Mifflin Company) ; and 
“Business Ethics—A Manual of 
Modern Morals” by James Melvin 
Lee (The Ronald Press Com 
pany ).—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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R. R. Thien Leaves General 


Motors Export 

Robert R. Thien has resigned from 
the General Motors Export Company to 
re-enter the field of domestic advertis 
ing and merchandising. He joined Gen- 
eral Motors Export five years ago as 
manager of the advertising division, was 
later appointed director of advertising 
and, for the last two years, has been 
assistant general sales manager. 


Van Blerck Engine Account to 
Tyson 
The Van Blerck Marine Engine ( 
poration, Newark, N. J., has appointed 
O. S. Tyson and Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct 
advertising account. 


Appoints Fishler, Farnsworth 


New England University, Bridgepo: 
Conn., has appointed Fishler, Farns 
worth & Company, New York advertis 
ing agency, to direct the advertising of 
its business school extension courses 
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Ballard & Ballard, of 
Louisville, Ky., makers 
of OvenReady Biscuits 
what they think of the 
INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 
as a TEST MARKET 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


INDI ‘WAPOLIS. NEWS 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 49nd St. - Chicago: aE LUTZ, Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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New York Journal 
Boston American 
Chicago American 
Detroit Times 


Baltimore News 
Washington Times-Herald 
Atlanta Georgian 


Albany Times-Unio: 


Syracuse Journal 
Rochester Journal 
Omaha Bee-News 
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Boston Advertiser 
Dettoit Times 
Omaha Bee-News 


Baltimore American 
Washington Herald 
Atlanta American 


Albany Times-Uni 
Syracuse American 
Rochester Americ 
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STATEMENT of Mr. Frank G. Hubbard, vice-president of 


Fuller, Smith & Ross, Inc. . . . 
Only methods have changed. 


elusive than heretofore. 


“*Sales-success is no more 


Today’s markets demand a real merchandising idea; they 
demand the backing of fighting newspapers that will 
thrust and push every step of the way.” 


rE AGREE. Fighting news- 
pers play a bigger part in mar- 
ing success than ever before. 
br they, and they alone, can 
pose store door pressure. 


essure that places merchandise 
dealers’ shelves and then 
joves it off . . . pressure that 
nts windows and counters to 
. that turns apathy 

d hindrance into co-operation. 


he Rodney E. Boone Organiza- 
bn represents twenty-one great 
spapers in eleven dense mar- 
s of 23,000,000 people. The 
bone Man can point to many 
successes within the past 
yo years as proof of the fight- 
g qualities of these papers. 


CALL THE 


A gasoline distributor doubled 
his business within sixty days; 
a maker of liquid wax secured 
twelve hundred dealers in virgin 
territory within four weeks; be- 
fore publication, a meat-packer 
paid for his advertising cam- 
paign through increased orders; 
a vacuum cleaner campaign pro- 
duced 3,600 new prospects in a 
market said to be over-sold. 


These and scores of other cam- 
paigns were made profitable be- 
cause The Boone Man thinks and 
works in terms of markets and 
marketing co-operation. It is 
reasonable to assume that the 
successes of 1931 may be dupli- 
cated in 1932. ... 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO 
ROCHESTER 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA 


DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
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Expanded Advertising Meant Lower 
Rentals, More Buyers 


rhis Eye-Glass Chain Uses Two Types of Copy in Newspapers and 
Gets 30 Per Cent Customer Increase 


As Told to Eldridge Peterson 


By M. H. Harris 


President, M. H. Harris, Inc. 


UR chain of eye-glass estab- 

lishments located in and 
around New York is taking ad- 
vantage of the present business 
situation to set out on a policy of 
expansion—a policy which we are 
lirmly convinced will lay the foun- 


I am happy to say also that the 
directors of my company have 
completely approved my policy of 
increasing our advertising appro 
priation, as we have done these last 
two years, with the result that 1931 
volume is on a parity with 1930. 





dation for serving a 
still greater number of 
patrons in years to come. 
One phase of this ex- 
pansion has been an in- 
crease in our advertis- 
ing appropriation — the 
other has been the. open- 
ing of new units. 
Granted that a chain 
has the resources with 
which to open new 
units, the savings in 
rentals and the slightly 
lower cost of merchan- 
dise and equipment 
make the reasons for 
expansion in this direc- 
tion fairly obvious—ex- 
cept, of course, to those 
who have no faith in 
the return of better 





... And then they got a pair of 
M. H. Harris glasses .. . 








times. 

Our reasons for ex- 
panding our advertising 
we believe are based 
on equally attractive advantages. 
Since, however, the cost of news- 
paper advertising, which constitutes 
our major medium, has not gone 
down, these advantages may not be 
as easily discernible—and yet they 
do exist and I should like to ex- 
plain what I think they are. 

First let me say that I have al- 
ways been entirely responsible for 
the advertising policy of the chain 
of which I am the head, and which 
now includes twenty-one units, be- 
cause I believe the advertising we 
do important enough to warrant 
my continued and personal atten- 
tion even to the writing of the copy. 
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Can Humorous Advertising Be Used in These Days 
of Depression? 


Mr. Harris Thinks So 


As a result of our increased ad- 
vertising, our number of sales units 
—in other words the total number 
of complete pairs of glasses sold in 
1931—was in excess of 1930's vol- 
ume by about 30 per cent. While 
the average public purchase price 
for our glasses has been lowered 
we feel that this increase in the 
number of patrons will benefit us 
in the future, for it is the repeat 
business rather than the one-time 
sale that means most to us. 

Although volume has been main- 
tained at this pleasing level, our 
net profits, of course, compared 
with preceding years, are less. But 
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we do not believe that 1931 should 
be measured in terms of net profits 
alone. It should be measured in 
terms of storing up good-will and 
developing repeat business for the 
future. We expect definite future 
additional profits from our ex- 
panded activities. 

We reap a greater return from 
our increased advertising, because, 
with less advertising to compete 
with us these days, our advertising 
stands out more and will undoubt- 
edly receive better attention than 
at a time when the newspaper pages 
are more crowded. 

We believe firmly in the power 
of repetition and continuity in ad- 
vertising. Once we use a news- 
paper, we continue in that paper 
because the public does not buy 
optical goods on impulse or from 
an occasional reading of advertis- 
ing. We keep our name and our 
message before it steadily, three or 
four times a week, in each paper 
on our list. To decrease our ad- 
vertising at the present time we 
think would break the momentum 
that our continuous advertising is 
rolling up. Furthermore, this in- 
creased advertising has enabled us 
to offset the general drop in volume 
and consequently we look upon this 
advertising really as a form of in- 
surance. 

It is for these reasons that we 
have added to our number of media 
and are planning on a program of 
radio in addition to our newspaper 
and direct mail. Whereas two years 
ago we used four newspapers to 
cover our sections, today we are 
using nine in the metropolitan area 
and suburban towns and we expect 
to add others. Nor as we add 
papers do we cut down on the fre- 
quency or size of our advertise- 
ments. 


Two Types of 
Newspaper Advertising 


Our newspaper advertising falls 
into two groups—one dealing with 
descriptions of specific merchan- 
dise, the other being more of an 
institutional : nature. 

In one of our campaigns we set 
out to make the public “style con- 
scious.” The heavy shell rim 
frames have long been passé and, 
as a result of large newspaper copy 
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in which we emphasized the style 
element and the improvement in ap- 
pearance and practical results which 
would follow the wearing of a new 
fashioned, artistically constructed 
eye-glass, we succeeded in moving 
more than 25,000 heavy rimmed 
shell glasses. This work was done 
at practically cost. 

We make a very careful ana- 
lytical study of advertising results 
and have watched the later patron- 
age of those whom we served as a 
result of the above campaign, and, 
up to this writing, the cumulative 
or repeat business has amounted to 
35 per cent of the original patron- 
age of the 25,000 patrons to whom 
we supplied new-fashioned type of 
frame. 


Now Is Good Time 


to Use Humor 


I am also of the opinion that 
this is a splendid time in which to 
employ cartoon or dignified hu- 
morous advertising in order to 
neutralize the depressed economic 
state of the public mind; in other 
words, advertising can safely be 
written in a lighter vein without 
jeopardizing prestige or dignity. 
We have used this cartoon type of 
humorous advertising quite a bit, 
running a cartoon over the recur- 
ring line: “. . . . and then he 
got a pair of M. H. Harris 
eS Sg 

Back of this continued and stead- 
ily increasing advertising of ours 
is the principle of, to translate a 
psychological term into the field 
of merchandising, “habit forma- 
tion.” To create or develop the 
habit on the part of the public to 
patronize an establishment even 
though the merchandise at times is 
sold at a loss or cost is to instil 
automatically into the public mind 
a new habit. 

In the other phase of our ex- 
pansion—the opening of new stores 
—-we are not choosing 100 per cent 
locations, in which there has not 
been much of a drop in rent, but 
the 50 to 75 per cent locations 
where there has been a drop. We 
find that a lower rental and a 
higher advertising expenditure 
bring better results than a 100 per 
cent location backed up by a small 
advertising effort. 
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Putting the Census Spotlight on 
Small Town Markets 


Small Cities and Rural Markets Do Annual Business of $15,515,125,000— 
a Lot of Money These Days 


pirty-TWo per cent of the 
total population of the United 
States, 64,434,969 people, live in 
small cities (under 10,000) and 
rural areas; 25 per cent of the 
total population live on farms; re- 
tail dealers in small town and rural 
areas do a total annual business of 
$15,515,125,000; 45 per cent of the 
country’s retailers have their stores 
in these areas; these retailers do 30 
per cent of the total retail business 
of the country—these are some of 
the figures recently released by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Commenting on these figures, 
Charles D. Bohanon, in charge of 
rural and agricultural distribution, 
Census of Distribution, says: 


The County Seat 
Is Important 


“In considering the possible mar- 
ket outlets in rural areas, merchan- 
disers will do well to pay attention 
to the importance of the county 
seat town as a trading center. 
While complete data for all States 
and counties are not yet available 
on this point, sample studies which 
have been made tend to emphasize 
the importance of the county seat 
town as a trading center, especially 
when it is located, as is often the 
case, near the geographic center of 
the county. Of 248 county seat 
towns of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion for which the data are avail- 
able, 128 do 50 per cent or more of 
the retail business of their respec- 
tive counties ; and in addition, there 
are seventy-five doing over 30 per 
cent of the retail business of their 
respective counties. 

“In addition to their service as 
retail outlets for the communities 
in which they are located, many 
small city and rural retailers play 
an important part in the initial 
movement of agricultural products 
into wider channels of distribution. 
Some of the agricultural products 
are handled on an outright purchase 
and sale basis. In other cases the 
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retailer acts as a buying agent for 
a distributor on a larger market or 
for a manufacturer. Preliminary 


figures on this assembling business 
approxi- 


indicate that it totals 
mately $452,000,000. 

“It is seen that in spite of the 
many discussions as to the deca- 
dence of the small city and town 
as a retail trading point, due to the 
development of good roads, auto- 
mobiles and other factors, they are 
as a matter of fact far from dead. 
Stocked with desirable kinds of 
goods and rendering service of the 
desired type, it will probably be a 
long time before the retailer in this 
area passes out of the picture, if 
ever. 

“The current situation in respect 
to retail trade in the small city and 
rural area presents both an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge to manufac- 
turers and wholesalers desirous of 
building up market outlets. If they 
supply these stores with wanted 
merchandise, modern wares in 
modern packages, the kind of mer- 
chandise based on impartial and 
adequately directed studies of con- 
sumer demand, and if they supply 
them with proper dealer service 
and advice, there seems reason to 
believe that their efforts will be 
well repaid. This dealer service 
as well as the consumer demand 
studies should, it is felt, be directed 
by persons familiar with agricul- 
tural and small town and rural con- 
ditions as well as with retail store- 
keeping.” 


Facts on Distribution 
of Retail Business 


Further analysis of the Census 
figures show some interesting facts 
concerning the distribution of retail 
business. 

In the United States there are 
5,270 towns and cities of 1,000 to 
10,000 population divided into va- 
rious size groups as follows: 851 
cities and towns between 5,000 and 
10,000; 1,332 between 2,500 and 








5,000; and 3,087 between 1,000 and 
2,500. In addition there are 10,346 
incorporated places of less than 
1,000 population which in many in- 
stances are important trading cen- 
ters. 

There is considerable variation in 
different States in the number of 
cities of over 10,000 population. In 
some States there are very few 
such cities. For example, in Ne- 
braska there are only eight of these 
larger cities; on the other hand. 
there are 109 between 1,000 and 
10,000, and 421 under 1,000. A 
somewhat similar situation exists 
in Kentucky which has only thir- 
teen cities of over 10,000 popula- 
tion. but 114 between 1,000 and 
10,000, and 222 under 1,000. Ore- 
gon has. but six cities of over 
10,000 population, and fifty-one be- 
tween 1,000 and 10,000 population, 
and 147 under 1,000. 


How Percentages in 
Different States Compare 


The per cent of retail stores 
which are in the small city and 
rural area in different States varies 
considerably. The percentage is 
relatively small in such States as 
Rhode Island (11 per cent), Massa- 
chusettes (18 per cent), and New 
York (20 per cent), and is much 
larger in such States as Alabama 
and Georgia (66 per cent), Ken- 
tucky (69 per cent), Nebraska 
(72 per cent), and North Dakota 
(86 per cent). Similarly, there is 
quite a wide range in the percen- 
tage of the total retail sales which 
are made by the stores in these 
small places. Here again the per- 
centage is quite low in some of the 
Eastern States, such as Rhode 
Island (7 per cent), Massachusetts 
(10 per cent), and New York (13 
per cent); and much larger in 
some of the Southern and Western 
States, as Alabama (46 per cent). 
Iowa (54 per cent), Mississippi 
(68 per cent), and Nebraska (60 
per cent). In fact there are nine- 
teen States in which the retail sales 
of the small city and rural area 
represent over half the total retail 
sales of the State. In addition there 
are eight other States in which the 
sales of small cities and rural areas 
represent ever 40 per cent of the 
entire retail business of the State. 
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Such data as are at present avail- 
able as to the per cent of the total 
retail sales which are made by diff- 
erent kinds of stores, indicate that 
in the small city and rural area th« 
percentage for food stores as a 
group is generally slightly lower 
than that in the larger cities. This 
difference is amply accounted for 
by the sales of food in general 
stores which are not included in 
the food store group and by the 
well known fact that families in 
this area, especially those on farms, 
produce more of their own food 
supply. Other kinds of stores, the 
sales of which form approximately 
the same per cent of the total sales 
as do the sales of similar stores in 
the larger cities, are automotiv 
and furniture and household ap 
pliance stores. 

For the apparel stores the per- 
centage of sales runs as a rule 
considerably lower than in the 
larger cities, although here again 
there are notable exceptions, and 
further. some of the larger general 
stores handle considerable quanti 
ties of clothing. For the hardware, 
farm implement and machiner\ 
group the sales percentage in the 
small city and rural area naturall\ 
runs much higher than for stores 
in the larger cities. 


Retailers in Small Cities 
Not Losing Out 


While the average per capita 
sales of retailers in the small city 
and rural areas is only $239, as 
compared with the average of $407 
for the entire United States. and 
of from $546 to $645 for cities in 
the larger size groups, nevertheless 
these figures should not be taken to 
indicate that retailers in these 
smaller places are in all cases los 
ing out to retail stores in the larger 
cities. If, as has recently been said, 
per capita sales figures for any 
city constitute a measure of attrac- 
,tion of that city as.a trading cen- 
"ter. it becomes exceedingly inter 
esting to note that many cities and 
towns of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion have an average per capita 
sales figure not only considerably 
larger than that for the United 
States as a whole, but also much 
larger than the average for cities 
of over 10,000 population. 
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That great home-lover, the furniture mer- 
chant, is especially fond of homes where 
youth lives. Give a furniture merchant a 
young family, starting from scratch or 
near it to make itself a home, and he's as 
happy as a senator in the midst of a brand 
new investigation. 


Hence the furniture advertiser's great pref- 
erence for the Chicago American over all 
other Chicago daily papers. In building 
Chicago's largest evening paper circula- 
tion, the Chicago American also built a 
young circulation—a great group of young 
folks and families which has a tremendous 
buying power and uses it. 


On the strength of proved performance 
Chicago furniture merchants have annu- 
ally since 1926 placed more copy in the 
Chicago American than in any other 
Chicago daily paper. In the six years 
from 1926 through 1931 the Chicago 
American carried 8,037,519 lines of furni- 
ture advertising—nearly 2,000,000 lines 
more than its nearest competitor. 


CHICAGO 


AMERICA 


a good newspaper now in its ELEVENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field. 


National Representatives: 
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The Young Folks at Home 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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This article in Liberty fol- 
lowed an attack on the 
railroads by Theodore 
Dreiser entitled “Take a 
Look at Our Railroads” in 
an earlier issue of Liberty. 


SUT) MAKE 


-IERTY 


5 BESAD WEEKLY* 











*Kvery one knows that more men and women ask 
for Liberty week after week, 52 times a year, than any 
other magazine. 

But last summer, Dr. Geo Gallup, Professor of 
Journalism and Advertising, Northwestern University, 
called with his staff on nearly 4,000 readers of the 
4 mass weekly magazines, took a page by Base census 
of exactly what they had seen and read. Six rate 
issues of each of the magazines were checked, in 6 
different cities—in 3 cities under the official observa- 
tion of the Association of National Advertisers. Statis- 
tics proved what common sense had indicated: That 
the average editorial feature in Liberty had been: 


17% better read than in Weekly A 

6% better read than in Weekly B 

41% better read than in Weekly C 
Proved so successful in gathering the crowd around, 
is it any wonder that Liberty's advertising billing has 
exceeded its January quota by 25%, its February 
quota by 10%? (Liberty's 1932 quota is 15% above 
1931 billing.) 
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DIVERSITY 
The Economic Gyroscope 














2. CORN—Kentuckiana’s 
Second Crop... 


RANKING second only to 


tobacco, corn stands out as 
one of the many valuable crops 
produced in this highly diversi- 
fied agricultural area. Within the 
limits of the State of Kentucky 
alone, a 1931 corn crop valued 
at $28,940,000 was grown. 


The total value of 75 farm crops 
grown in Kentucky was $101,461,- 
000 — indicating the wide diversity 
in this field which insures agricultural 
stability under all conditions. 





eee Yoltined taten’ ~Kentuckiana includes practically all 


fa indvate end ste anes of Kentucky and a a portion of 


comer of the economic life Southern Indiana, another rich agri- 
Market ns Middle Western cultural region — and _ this highly 
diversified market can be reached at 


7 one low cost thru— 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. : Audit Bureau of Circulations 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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Editor of Printers’ INK: 

{ do not know how many times 
the question has been put to you 
as to what is meant by the term 
“merchandising.” 

(his question was put to me by 
O. E. Geppert, of the Denoyer- 
Geppert Company, school map 
maker, Chicago, in a letter some 
few weeks ago. I was asked to 
detine what my understanding of 
merchandising is and I thought 
you might be interested in reading 
the reply I sent. 

It would be instructive to have 
a PRINTERS’ INK discussion some 
time on the variety of definitions 
there are. The word is used so 
recklessly by various advertising 
solicitors that a symposium on the 
subject would be timely. 

Homer J. BucKLEy, 
President, 
3uckley, Dement & Company. 
7 


Dear Mr. BucKLey: 

Chere seems to be a difference 
of opinion in our organization as 
to the modern meaning of the 
word “merchandising.” 

Webster’s International Diction- 
ary does not contain the word, and 
yet it is one that is used a great 
deal in connection with advertising 
and selling. 

What would be your definition 
of the word “merchandising”? If 
you do not regard yourself as an 
authority on this definition, will 
you kindly mention the names of 
some men to whom we might apply 
for a definition? 

O. E. Geppert, 
Denoyer-Geppert Company. 
* * * 


Dear Mr, GEPPERT: 

Having served in the capacity 
of assistant to the “Merchandise 
Manager” for a great retail in- 
stitution, before my advent into 
advertising production, I think it 
av be said that I have a fairly 
accurate idea of what is meant by 
the word “merchandising.” 

At the same time, I know of no 
word in modern business vocabu- 
lary (with the possible exception 
of the word “service”’) that is 


What Is Merchandising? 
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more recklessly used and more 
grossly misunderstood and misap- 
plied than the word “merchandis- 
ing.” 

Merchandising very definitely 
means the co-ordination of all es- 
sential business elements in the 
successful marketing of a product 
or a service. This, in brief, may 
include a thorough knowledge of 
production, buying, styles, packag- 
ing, competition, pricing, discounts, 
terms, sales costs, customers, 
prospects, advertising, follow-up, 
compensation, etc., and the co- 
ordination of these in the most 
economical and efficient manner, to 
produce a profit for a business. 

The definition will necessarily 
vary according to the line of busi- 
ness where the word may be em- 
ployed— 

—in retailing 

—in manufacturing 

—in jobbing and wholesaling. 

Variations and refinements of 
the exact meaning would obviously 
be required. 

7 


Homer 7]. BUCKLEY. 





P. L. Kuch with Deco 
Restaurants 


Paul L. Kuch, formerly with G. How- 
ard Harmon, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, has joined Deco Refresh- 
ments, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., restaurant 
chain, as assistant advertising manager. 





Tom Hanlon Joins Vee-O-Cee 
Oil 
Tom Hanlon, formerly sales director 
of the Supermaid Cookware Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, has joined the Vee-O-Cee 
Oil Company, of that city, as vice-pres- 
ident and sales executive. 


Appointed by “Flower 
Grower” 


Walter Adams Johnson has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of The 
Flower Grower, Calcium, N. Y. He will 
make his headquarters at 310 East 45th 
Street, New York. 





Leaves Critchfield 


F. J. Kaus has resi 
ident of Critchfield & 
advertising agency. 


med as vice- -pres- 
ompany, Chicago 











Advertised Brands Winning Fight 
on Depression Prices 


At Strategic Disadvantage Because of Flood of Demand for Private 


Labels, 


Lamport, Fox anp CoMPANY 
Soutu Benp, Ino. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

One of our clients finds himself be- 
sieged on all sides with demands for 
private label merchandise. This client 
believes that this is one effect of the 
depression. It would be interesting in- 
deed if you have any information re- 
garding the relation of private brands 
to the present market conditions. 


Irvin Dok, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


HE client referred to by Mr. 

Dolk is quite right when he be- 
lieves that his present private brand 
troubles are a result of the depres- 
sion. The only thing unusual about 
his situation is the fact that he is 
in the midst of his troubles now in- 
stead of being fairly well out of 
the woods. 

There are plenty of indications 
that advertisers in the fields where 
the private brand has been a bitter 
subject of controversy for about 
two years, are beginning to find the 
situation straightening itself out. 
When commodity prices were drop- 
ping rapidly the large national ad- 
vertiser found himself in an un- 
fortunate position in that he was 
not able to bring his prices down 
quickly in sympathy with commod- 
ity prices. This left an excellent 
opening for the small manufac- 
turer of private-label merchandise 
who was able to supply jobbers 
quickly at low prices. Thus busi- 
ness entered the first phase of the 
private-brand war in a skirmish 
between the advertiser and the pri- 
vate-label manufacturer. 

However, the situation soon 
changed as more private-label busi- 
ness developed and the skirmish 
extended to other private-brand 
manufacturers who found them- 
selves competing not only with the 
advertiser but with themselves. 

For some months the situation 
developed rapidly and caused se- 
rious concern and some marked 
losses to advertisers. However, ad- 





They Once More Take Offensive 


vertisers adjusted their prices until 
they were on a basis to compete 
rather successfully with many 
private-label manufacturers except 
those who were doing a non-profit 
business. 

Recent surveys made by manu- 
facturers themselves and also by 
outsiders, indicate that the situa- 
tion is clearing up. A well-known 
executive in the grocery field in- 
forms Printers’ INK that he be- 
lieves that the advertisers have 
finally licked the proposition and 
that in some ways it has been a 
benefit to them because it has shown 
many a dealer that advertised mer- 
chandise has an appeal that cannot 
be given to private-label products 

One difficulty in drawing reason- 
able conclusions from the situation 
has been that there are many com- 
plicating factors. In many instances 
dealers have pushed private brands, 
not because they believed in them, 
but rather because they were re- 
sentful toward the manufacturers 
for inside deals, advertisi.g allow- 
ances and other concessions made 
to large quantity buyers, meaning, 
of course, the chains. Many whole- 
salers have done all in their power 
to push private brands under their 
own name because they can make 
a much larger profit on business 
that they own themselves. 


Few Retailers Profit 
on Individual Items 


Another complicating factor has 
been that comparatively few re- 
tailers actually know how much 
profit they make on any individual 
item of merchandise. 

Recently in a Middle Western 
city a leading sales executive {or 
a large food company was attacked 
at a meeting of retailers because 
they said they could not make 
decent profits on his company’s 
merchandise. He offered to give a 
new hat to any retailer in the room 
who could tell him how much he 
was making or losing on advertised 
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merchandise and it is significant that 
as yet he has not had to buy hats 
for any of them. 

For his own information, he 
checked carefully the profits made 
hy the retailers who were com- 
plaining. He found in one case, for 
instance, that a chain was mak- 
ing a certain margin of profit. In- 
vestigating thoroughly he found 
that his company’s products were 
giving this chain about 2 per cent 
more than its average profit, al- 
though the head of this chain was 
one of those who formerly be- 
lieved that his company was mak- 
ing no profit on a great many items 
of advertised merchandise. 

Such incidents as this are multi- 
plying. Advertisers are changing 
from the defensive to the offensive. 
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Conditions again and again have 
proved that there is a powerful 
prestige behind advertised merchan- 
dise that in the long run cannot be 
defeated by private-branders un- 
less they, too, are large enough to 
put effective advertising campaigns 
behind their merchandise. In almost 
every instance where private-brand 
merchandise has been competing 
successfully with advertised mer- 
chandise it is found that it is put 
out under the brand of some large 
chain which is a heavy user of 
many different kinds of advertis- 
ing space. We except the instances 
of wholesale brands that have been 
successful through advertising, be- 
cause this very advertising has 
lifted these items out of the private- 
brand class —[Ed. Printers’ INnx. 


What Groucho Says 


He Shouts about the Moral Obligation of Action 


\ JELL, old chap, I’m _ the 
happy victim of the fact that 
now and then there is still a client 
who wants to do biz with you cuz 
he likes you. Yep. Kane brought 
his account in here when I was 
away. Sez we could handle it if 
Groucho could boss the job—and 
it hunks up close to half a million. 
Say, I didn’t realize what we’re 
up against these days. Gent. 
Treas. sez: “Glad to see you, 
Groucho. You know all the boys 
have taken a voluntary 10 per cent 
cut, don’t you?” That was cheer- 
ful welcome No. 1 
Boss sez: “Groucho, glad you 
had the good luck to hit Kane so 
favorably.” Wat’s he mean by 
“good luck”? That guy gives no 
credit at all to my personality. 
Then he took me aside and whis- 
pered that he hoped I'd got over 
my heresy about split commissions. 
Believe me, boy, I’ve learned my 
lesson. Henceforth I shall have 
no opinions except on the values 
of agate lines per million and the 
“necessity of a fundamental con- 
cept for an advertising plan.” I 
believe that’s the way our eloquent 
P. Somers puts it. Sounds 
awiully good and is a safe thing 
to say so long as you don’t 


hafta state the plan or the concept. 

Eagles and Skippy were tickled 
cuz there’s some new work for 
them, though Skippy did say I was 
a silly ass for coming back. 

Bill admitted he'd lost two ac- 
counts, but proved to me he wasn't 
to blame for that. I bin persuaded 
so often that I’ve decided nobody’s 
to blame for anything. That’s a 
good place to start from. 

Several told me biz was still 
hellward bound. Well, now I 
wonder. Just can’t figure out how 
or why bizness is going to hell. 
Looks the other way to me. 

Saw my broker. Sez he: “Don't 
be in any hurry to buy or sell.” 
Went to see a big investor I know. 
He looked wise and said: “Take 
your time, Groucho, take your 
time, nothing doing right now. 
Biddle, Kasten and the rest mark- 
ing time. Everybody with money 
wondering if ge can buy cheaper 
later on. Everybody without money 
doping that now is time to buy. 


Well I’m not a Kiwanis or a 
Y. P. S. C. E., but here’s the way 
I dope it. 


The Moral Obligation to Action 
is in force now as never was, and 
we pass 1 our part of it waiting 
for the unknown and mebby non- 
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existent starters. The world is so 
bizzy consulting the doc that it 
isn't taking time to eat and exer- 
cise. The same old world is buy- 
ing political medicines, figuring on 
all kinds of surgical operations 
for poverty and laziness. One fat 
head client sez, “there will be no 
chance to improve until labor is 
deflated.” He's been saying it for 
more’n two years. He'll be saying 
it at the crest of our coming boom. 
Most all fat-heads like to talk 
about deflation. 

Great argument, isn’t it? No 
chance to sell things till we reduce 
the incomes of our largest market ! 

“When the rest get up speed, 
I'll start.” That’s our American 
motto. Let’s engrave it on our 
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money instead of “E Pluribus 
Unum.” 

Now who's to blame for all 
this? You and me, by heck! I'm 
gonna try to pass the buck to my- 
self for a while. That’s what / 
got outa going to Europe. 

Ah, quit your silly grinning. Say 
what are you doing to justify the 
fact that your heart beats? You 
haven’t said a blame thing except 
“Oh, Yeah?” Do you think that’s 
constructive thinking? 

Anyhow I’ve gotta get action on 
this Kane thing. Kane sez he’s 
gonna put in a half million show- 
ing that at least sporting goods 
can be sold, while soup and bread 
are being given away. 

GroucHo 


Cow Music 








produce a big horse 

laugh among the sophisticated, 
but a dairyman will vouch for the 
fact that cows thrive on music. 
Here is the illustratéon for a piece 
of newspaper copy recently used 
by the Irvindale Farms of Cham- 


Tr may 


blee, Ga. The copy says: 

“Here at Irvindale in the big 
bedding barns our cows eat and 
sleep to music. Because science 
has proven beyond doubt or cavil 
that cows react definitely to the 
power of music. And the cows 





are milked to music, too—the won 
derful electric milking machines 
taking the milk they give more 
freely while music charms.” 
Then this advertiser proves that 
he isn’t just making an advertis- 
ing gesture to attract attention by 
saying that music to charm the 
cows “is just one of many different 
things that we want you to see 
for yourself—things that influence 
the quality, purity and nutrition 
value of Irvindale Certified Milk. 
Come and visit us any day.” 
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PRINTERS CAN'T 
WORK MAGIC 


BUT 
PRINTING 


CAN / 





T can sell your 
goods or your service. It can keep your 
name and your product before the public. 
It can reach out for new customers and keep 


your old ones in line. © Well, then... ! 


CHARLES FRANCIS Press @ 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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VERTISING than any other generalpag. 
COSMOPOLITAN WILL REPEAYTS 


With only a month gone these 
, { 
25 NEW ADVERTISER4| 4, 





have bought ols 
62 PAGES OF ADVERTISINGon0m, 
totalling The; 
$285,000 wortu or spacq And 
In 1 
MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. urvey 
LYSOL POST BRAN FLAKES Pm: 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE = CLICQUOT CLUB GINGER ALE 
STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILES BON AMI Wh: 
GILLETTE RAZORS TOWLE STERLING SILVER fead/y 7 
NASH AUTOMOBILES PHILCO RADIOS , 
VICK'S VAPO-RUB WOODBURY’S CREAM 
KRANK'S LEMON CREAM DE SOTO MOTOR CARS 
G. E. ULTRA VIOLET LAMPS = BORDEN’S MALTED MILK 
BUICK AUTOMOBILES "GRAPE NUTS 
FIRESTONE TIRES BATTLE CREEK FOOD 
HUMMING BIRD HOSIERY ARMAND POWDER 
ALKA-SELTZER 
—EeE 








The CLASS MAGAZINE with more tha@ Mil 
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yagazine. All signs indicate that 
EAN TS LEADERSHIP IN 1932... 


] 
SER: HESE NEW ADVERTISERS, plus scores of 
old ones, are taking the shortest, possible cut to 
1S 1 N@conomical sales. 

They know the whole family reads Cosmopolitan. 
spacg And what families! 

In no uncertain terms, the Polk Pittsburgh 
O. urvey shows how they keep their dollars in motion 
+how they BUY NOW. 
What a chance for you to get in touch with 
fER ready money. 





3ER ALE 





as diecast’ Iusernotional 


ILK “om d with 1° 
OsmOpo olita 


57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York 





she Million and a ‘Half CIRCULATION 
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Lomeli yon 


ABOUT THE JOURNAL 





@ It is the largest market of the entire Pacific Northwest 
because it has built ~ the largest daily in these parts. 
This daily is The Journal. Its circulation totals 107,562. 
Eighty-four per cent of its readers reside in and near 
Portland. The Journal has the largest daily circulation 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


Just pause and consider how 








WASHINGTON 







this powerful advertising me- 
dium can boost your sales in 


this market. 


re JOURNAL 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


@ Represented nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc....New York + Chicago 
San Francisco + Los Angeles + Philadelphia + H.R. Ferriss . . . . Seattle 
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If Red Is Best, Then Red It Is 
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A A ARK TWAIN writes of his 

keen disappointment when 
his first balloon ride revealed that, 
contrary to map lore, the States 
were all the same color. He had 
always pictured Indiana as red 
and Ohio as blue. The same dis- 
appointment was liable to come to 
the prospective buyer of a Buick 


+ 


New York Theatre Program 
Elects Gilbert Lucas 


Gilbert Lucas has been elected vice- 
president of the New York Theatre 
Program Corporation, New York. He 
has been associated with the company 
in various capacities for the last ten 
vears. Before joining the New York 
Theatre Program Corporation, he_ was 
1 partner in the firm of the Green 
Lucas Advertising Agency, Baltimore. 


Nestlé’s Elects D. F. Norton 
President 


D. F. Norton has been elected pres- 
ident of Nestlé’s Milk Products, Inc., 
New York, to succeed the late Lewis R. 
Hardenbergh. Mr. Norton joined Nestlé’s 
in 1926 and has been vice-president. He 
was formerly with The Carnation Milk 
Company. 


H. E. Christiansen with 
“Business Week” 


H. E. Christiansen, field manager of 
the Advertising Federation of America, 
has been appointed to the staff of Busi- 
ness Week, New York. He will continue 
to supervise the field work of the Fed- 
eration as a member of the finance com- 
mittee. 


H. F. Willson Again with 
“Elks Magazine” 


Herbert F. Willson, formerly with 
Elks Magazine and more recently en- 
gaged in the real estate business at St. 
Louis, has returned to the Chicago ad- 
vertising staff of Elks Magazine. 





















fed. 
Greatest achievement since the self-starter 
Buick for 1932 
eeeee Seeeeeeeeseeeseeeeerer eeee vee eeeeeeee 
\\ YY OOO YY Vr AAA AAA ‘ As 


led to the showroom by the “red 
dot” tracer posters used by Buick 
to feature the Wizard control but- 
ton. The poster advertising shows 
this button colored in red although 
on the car it was not colored. To 
meet this probability, Buick rede- 
signed the button in red to get 
the most out of its advertising. 


— 


Now Chicago Office of 
H. E. Lesan Agency 


The Dunham-Younggreen-Lesan Com 
any, Chicago affiliate of the H. E. 
.esan Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, has been discontinued as a sepa- 
rate company. Hereafter the agency will 
operate as the Chicago office of the 
H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency. 

Charles C. Younggreen, vice-president 
and a director of the Lesan agency, will 
have charge of the Chicago ce. 


Two Products Added to Fada 
Line 

F. A. D. Andrea, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., maker of Fada radios, has 
added to this line an electric refrigerator 
and a wireless electric iron, both to be 
marketed under the Fada trade name. 
The H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
New York, has been appointed advertis- 
ing counsel. 








Walter Scott Retires from 
Butler Brothers 


Walter Scott has retired as vice-pres- 
ident in charge of merchandising for 
Butler Brothers, Chicago. He had been 
with the firm for fifty-four years, dur- 
ing forty-five of which he was a director. 
He was in charge of the Butler buying 
offices at New York for many years. 


G. J. Nelson Appointed by 
“Billboard” 


G. J. Nelson, who has been with The 
Billboard, Cincinnati, for the last six- 
teen years, has been appointed manager 
of the Chicago office of that publication. 








A Ten-Day Plan to Make Salesmen 
Workers Instead of Waiters 


They Pledged Themselves to Adherence to a Special Program, Causing 
an Increase of 274 Per Cent in Number of Sales Made Daily 


By R. Hoyt Sloan 


President, International Fire Equipment Corp. 


HERE is one and only one 

way today for a salesman to 
bring his production up to normal 
—and that is to make those extra 
calls. If in normal times a sales- 
man’s ratio of sales to calls is one 
to five, today it probably is one 
to ten or more. Obviously, there- 
fore, he must make at least twice 
as many calls to get the same re- 
sults. 

We were in a situation calling 
for twice the normal effort—an 
getting but half of it. Therefore, 
acting upon the belief that there 
existed in our organization a body 
of men who would respond to an 
appeal to their loyalty and pride 
we issued a “Call for Volunteers” 
in a special message to our field 
force. 

The complete message, through 
which our men were asked to 
pledge themselves as volunteers for 
an unknown ten-day sales plan, is 
too long for incorporation in this 
synopsis. A clarifying extract 
from the message, however, fol- 
lows: 

“This is a call for volunteers 
who will be organized into what 
might be termed a ‘shock troop.’ 
The results I am confident of se- 
curing through such men will act 
as such a stimulus for our whole 
organization that it should not be 
long before we are back in our pre- 
depression stride. 


A Personal Letter 
from the Volunteers 


“Here’s the call. I want every 
man on our force throughout the 
United States who will be willing 
to follow, to the letter, any plan I 
present for a period of just ten 
days, to write me a personal letter 
offering his services. I use the word 
‘services’ advisedly, as those who 





volunteer will not only materially 
increase their own earnings, but 
will, through the example they set, 
render a real service to our organi- 
zation as a whole—and, it is quite 
possible, to the members of many 
other organizations.” 

In this message it was also for- 
cibly stated that any man who 
pledged himself to the plan sub 
mitted would be expected to live 
up to that pledge. 


Distributors Lend 
Their Co-operation 


Supplementing this message a 
bulletin was sent to our fifty-two 
State distributors asking that they 
send a_ special letter to their 
district managers and salesmen, 
urging them to volunteer. The 
splendid co-operation of these dis- 
tributors was undoubtedly a strong 
factor in the acceptance of the plan 
by many of our men. 

Just prior to the closing date for 
pledges a bulletin headed “Reaction 
to Ten-day Plan,” was issued to 
the organization. Excerpts from 
the first letters received were at- 
tached. This brought in many last- 
minute letters and wires from those 
who needed only these enthusiastic 
statements from their fellow-work- 
ers to snap them into action. 

A personal letter, expressing ap 
preciation of his loyalty and co 
operation, was sent by the writer 
to each volunteer, stating that de- 
tails of the plan would be issued 


‘shortly. The salesman was again 


reminded that he would be ex- 
pected to make good on his pledge. 

We introduced the details of our 
plan to our salesmen by means of 
a plan addressed to “The Volun- 
teers Forming the Shur-Line 
Shock Troop.” 

There follow some extracts from 
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this first bulletin giving the de- 
tailed “exactions” required of our 
men in order for them to live up 
to their pledge. 

“There are enclosed herewith ten 
self-addressed, stamped envelopes 
and ten daily report cards. You 
are to mail one of these envelopes 
with your report card for the pre- 
vious day’s activities before you 
make your first call each morning. 
This will give those of you who 
work in the evening time to prop- 
erly fill in your report for that day 
after you return home. 


Must Report on 
Every Call 


“You are to make note imme- 
diately after leaving each prospect 
whether or not you ‘secured inter- 
est,’ whether you are to ‘call back,’ 
etc., as outlined on the reverse side 
of the report card. When your 
day’s work is over you are to enter 
the totals of these notes on your 
report card for that day. 

“You will, starting on the eve- 
ning of November 15 and each 
evening thereafter, after you have 
made your last call, sit down and 
carefully prepare a list of at least 
twenty names, on as many of whom 
as possible you propose to call the 
following day. On this list will 
be the names of those on whom 
you are to ‘call back’ and those 
to whom you have received ‘intro- 
ductions,’ as well as the names of 
new prospects. You may call on 
the whole twenty names in one day 
—if you do, you will probably 
make few if any sales that day, 
as closing an order for Shur-Line 
equipment takes time. You may 
call on ten, five, three or even pos- 
sibly one prospect, which would 
not be at all unusual if a large 
order was at stake. If you did 
call on but one prospect and 
worked on him from 9 a. m. to 4 
p. m., you will immediately head 
for that No. 2 name on your list 
and keep on calling until 5 o’clock 
(instead of yielding to the very 
natural temptation of quitting after 
a prolonged interview). 

“Real thought should be put into 
the preparation of those twenty 
names. Each day you are to start 
with twenty names ahead of you. 
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If you called on six prospects the 
day previous, add six new names 
to your list. If the first man you 
are to call on is located in the 
northern part of the city or town 
you are working, don’t put No. 2 
in the southern end and No. 3 back 
in the northern end. Select the 
people whom you believe have the 
money to buy, and then group 
these names on your list so that 
as little time as possible will be 
wasted between calls. Remember 
that your productive time is only 
that which you spend in the pres- 
ence of your prospect. 

“You will start for work each 
morning during this period (Sun- 
day excepted) by not later than 
9 o'clock sharp and head straight 
for the first name on your list or 
for the first building you have 
elected to canvass ‘cold.’ Imme- 
diately after leaving your first 
prospect you will head straight for 
No. 2 on your list and so on, cov- 
ering just as many names as you 
possibly can each day until 5 
o'clock in the afternoon. You will 
not take more than one hour for 
lunch, and of course will work 
after 5 p. m. if you so desire (and 
I know plenty of you will). 

“You will fulfil your pledge, 
through the faithful carrying out 
each day during this ten-day 
period, of this schedule, making an 
honest statement each night on 
your report card whether or not 
you feel that you did your best 
that day. Don’t worry for a min- 
ute if you do not make a sale dur- 
ing the first few days. Make good 
on your pledge. Work this system 
for ten days and you will have 
some real results to show for your 
efforts. 


No More Talk 
About “Depression” 


“You will eliminate the word ‘de- 
pression’ from your vocabulary 
during this ten-day drive. If your 
prospect should mention it tell him 
that he just doesn’t know the true 
meaning of that word unless he 
has had a real fire.” 

The follow-up of the plan was 
in the form of ten subsequent bul- 
letins, to the second of which a 
“pledge card” was attached which 
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stated briefly just what each vol- 
unteer had pledged himself to do 
each day and the request was made 
that this card be placed on the 
man’s dresser and read each morn- 
ing before starting out. 
Approximately 50 per cent of 
our organization pledged them- 
selves as volunteers to this plan; 
50 per cent of these volunteers 
were selected to form the group. 


Performance of Selected Group of 
V olunteers 


Hours Worked: 


In many letters recently received 
the statement has been made that 
the writer had been working only 
two or three hours a day. The 
men pledged themselves under this 
plan to work from 9 to 12 and 
from 1 to 5 each day—seven 
hours. The daily “average” of the 
net working time of this group was 
6.9 hours. 


Calls Made: 


Records received from our men 
show that most of them were mak- 
ing from three to six calls a day 
prior to the start of this plan. The 
average number of calls per day 
per man during this ten-dav period 
was 9.2. 


Number of Sales: 


The outstanding result of the 
plan is the increase in the number 
of sales made daily—274 per cent 
—illustrating clearly the effective- 
ness of working on a systematic, 
well-planned basis. 


Volume of Sales: 


The increase in sales in dollars 
—90.53 per cent—is also greater 
than might be expected when it is 
understood that Shur-Line prod- 
ucts are not generally sold as “fire 
extinguishers” but rather in com- 
plete installations, necessitating a 
survey and the submission of a 
written proposal covering the re- 
quirements of each building to be 
protected. In the short period of 
ten days, comparatively few of the 
surveys made could be covered by 
a proposal nor could their accept- 
ance be secured. 

In making the above comparison 
the daily averages of the same 
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men for the three months preced- 
ing the plan were used. 

Another comparison of sales re- 
sults which is most interesting is 
that obtained by this same group 
of men in the Ten-day Plan as 
against a “Summer Point Contest” 
held during the months of July, 
August and September of last 
year. In this contest—which had 
heretofore produced our best re- 
sults—over 600 merchandise prizes 
were offered. These two periods 
both called for an “intensive” ef- 
fort and the results obtained in 
the Ten-day Plan are particularly 
noteworthy because of the diffi- 
culty of consummating sales, fol- 
lowing surveys, in the short period 
of only ten days, as compared with 
a period of three months. 

Average daily sales during ten- 
day period show 44.2 per cent in- 
crease over Summer Point Con- 
test. 


Factory Orders: 


Factory orders during the month 
of November were greater than 
those for any month since last 
June, despite the fact that, in many 
cases, the factory has not yet felt 
the effects of this Ten-day Plan 
because of orders taken during this 
period being filled from distribu- 
tors’ stocks. 


Morale: 


The above represent the tangible 
results secured during these ten 
days. Of far greater value is the 
intangible but most important 
change in the morale of our whole 
organization as evidenced by ex- 
cerpts from letters. 


Effect on Organization: 


The performance of this group 
has acted as an inspiration for 
every member of our organization. 
These volunteers to this Ten-day 
Sales Plan have proved that— 
if can be done—today. 


Death of E. H. Brown, Senior 
Fdward H. Brown, for thirty-six years 
Western advertising manager, at Chi- 
cago, of the Vickery & Hill Publishing 
Company, Augusta, Me., died at Geneva, 
Tll., last week. He was sixty-six years 
old. Mr. Brown was the father of EH 
Brown, president of the E. H. A 
Advertising Agency, Chicago. 
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Here's How Times Have 
Changed in PITTSBURGH 


First Acain: 
IN AUTO SHOW EDITION 
LINAGE 


For the fourth consecutive year, 
the Sun-Telegraph led the field in 
Automotive Advertising in its Auto 
Show edition, of January 24. 


The Sun-Telegraph has led the 
field in Passenger Car linage for the 
past two years, and was first in 
Total Automotive Advertising for the 
year of 1931. 


THE PITTSBURGH 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


PAUL BLOCK AN D ao © ie Gan a, ae an 














NEW SALES RECORT 
THE TRUE STOR 
HOME MAK Ee 
DEPARTMEN 


The worth of the service department of any magazine m 
measured by the response of the reader to the service mate 
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And the response of True Story readers during 1931 fors 
material advertised in the True Story Home Maker Depa 


was the greatest in the history of the magazine. In 1931, 24 
he 25c 





individual pieces of service literature were requested and pé 


by True Story readers. This response easily surpasses that stand | 


other twelve month period and represents an expenditure by" # 


zine of 





Story readers of more than $25,000. 
These 290,000 booklets and pamphlets were sold through|°"" ads 


advertisements appearing on the Home Maker pages in the f?°"'Y 
zine. No sales effort was made beyond these small advertise rhandis 
which appeared seasonally or in conjunction with editorial m4 e woul 


True St 


Ww and ¢ 


on a related subject. 
The True Story Cook Book continued to be the best se 

1931—82,515 copies were sold at 10c each. In December ‘sytme 

requests were received for 11,207 which is the largest monthlfexingtor 


since the book was first advertised in 1927. The total cookg o" Ci 
sales since 1927 are 351,763! a =e 
riment. 


The second best seller of all the service material was the 
Story Style Book”; third, “Your Children”; fourth, “Parti 
Everybody” and fifth, “Baby’s Welfare’’. iw 


This tremendous interest and enthusiasm of True Story r 
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gazine nf Over into the adver- BIS oe 
ice mate P28°S- Hundreds of ad- TALE HOMEY 
93] ford in every classification 
wo Depa found that True Story pulls more coupons at a lower cost 
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News Makes Trade Copy Produce 


. Hinze Ambrosia Finds That Dealers Will Read Advertising That Is Brief 


and Dramatic 


UT news into  business-paper 

copy, present it briefly, in a dra- 
matic setting and dealers will read 
your trade advertising. 

That is the substance of this ar- 
ticle. Such a declaration needs 
evidence to support it. It also 
needs explanation to show what 
makes news that will be read, and 
how it should be used. 

The business-paper advertising 
of Hinze Ambrosia, Inc., is of- 
fered as a case study. It has the 
recommendation of a _ business- 
paper executive who votes this 
campaign as the “outstandingly 
successful and_ significant drug 
paper advertising campaign of the 
past year or so.” 

This compliment sent a Print- 
ERS’ INK staff man on the assign- 
ment to learn just what it is that 
makes Hinze Ambrosia’s adver- 
tising to dealers effective—for pro- 
ductive it is. Here is his report, 
based on the answers to his ques- 
tions: 

Dealers have only a limited time 
to devote to their business papers. 
Most editors realize this. Readers 
want news that will help them to 
do a better job of merchandising. 
They won't pass up any profit- 
building ideas. 


Each Message 
Must Talk Profit 


Here is the cue for Hinze Am- 
brosia. It aims to make the most 
of its chance to bid for a share of 
a dealer’s limited time. It makes 
certain that every message justi- 
fies that bid. The message must 
talk “profit” from the dealer’s 
viewpoint. It must tell him how to 
get these profits. 

“Profits” are news every time. 
With news to tell, the company 
doesn’t hide the story under a bushel. 
It believes in going into the job of 
reporting in a big way. Inserts, 
two-page or four-page, are used 
invariably. With news to tell, the 
story is told headline fashion in 
language. the dealer understands. 

Facts are shot at him. There’s 


, 





strategy behind the telling. Som 

times the news is in an announc 

ment of a new offer. Enough is 
said so he'll know what the offer 
is about. To tell the whole stor 

would take words out of the sales- 
man’s mouth, words more effective 
if spoken by the salesman. Thes 
advertisements are more than teas- 
ers, however. They tell enough to 
excite curiosity, just enough prom- 
ise of what is to come. The whol 
plan is timed so that both the ad- 
vertisement and the salesman’s call 
will supplement each other. 


News Element 
Is Never Omitted 


A succeeding insert will follow 
through on news—details of a spe- 
cial offer, new package, new prod- 
uct, or whatever the merchandising 
stimulant may be. Further, it will 
tell how the new idea is taking 
hold with consumers. 

There never is omission of the 
essential—the news must show 
dealers the way to more sales, bet- 
ter profits. This doesn’t mean copy 
can be written overnight, that 
business cards, institutional write- 
ups, factory pictures, or irrelevant 
copy chatter can be thrown into 
white space. The essential must h« 
a sales-producing plan—a new offer 
or a display or a consumer adver- 
tising campaign. These  assuré 
genuine news that will warrant a 
dealer’s attention. 

Trade campaigns are run twic¢ 
a year, in advance of spring and 
for the fall and holiday trad 
Consumer advertising carries on 
from these points. 

Brevity and drama are used to 
the utmost. The first page of a 
four-page insert is used as a cur- 
tain raiser, sometimes carrying as 
little as nine words. Consider the 
words of one first page: “Spring 
Offer. Once again Ambrosia says 
it with Profits.” Isn’t that news 
dramatized ? 

Further to illustrate how short 
copy dominates, there is repro- 
duced the two pages which make 
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3 ITEMS FREE 
BOTTLE OF 


COMING! A big Special Offer ot o 
$1.00 price. 3 items free to your 
customers—o $2.00 valve for $1 00. 
Offer contains something every 
women wants todoy, but hes 
never hod before A long-owored, 
never-to-be-repected event to 
build sales now! 


COVERS 8 WEEKS IN 


THE MOST POWERFUL 
THE HISTORY 


WITH ‘122° SIZE 
AMBROSIA 


Wher hes Ambrosia done in 2 
yeors of hard nmes? First, obtomed 
national distribution. Second, in- 
creased sales SO% in 1931. And 
now we have ready an even more 
roman. profit-making offer tor 
1932, becked up by smashing big- 
spoce nahon- wide odveriuing. 


MARCH, APRIL, MAY 


ADVERTISING PLAN IN 
OF COSMETICS 





News Is the Essential Element of Every Ambrosia Business- 
Paper Advertisement 


the center spread. The fourth 


page reads: 


Write or WIRE 
Topay 


Every dealer knows what a success 
the 1931 Ambrosia Spring Offer made, 
but many lost sales by not ordering in 

me. This year’s Special Offer, at a 
“ ver price, with increased advertising, 

ill double last year’s record. Offer 
reaks to the public in March. Write 

wire for full details. Order plenty. 
Order now! 


This particular insert, on all 
four pages, carries less than 200 
words. No hunting for the mes- 
sage here. Other inserts are beau- 
tiful color reproductions of pack- 
ages and product, with layouts that 
would make any magazine editor 
envious. 

When Hinze Ambrosia empha- 
sizes the dramatizing of news 
values, it means that only a first- 
class stage setting is made the back- 
ground of the message. Business- 
paper advertising must convey an 
atmosphere complement to the prod- 
uct. Every advertisement carries a 
bleed border, with meticulous atten- 
tion to border design; good quality 
insert stock is used; typography is 
carefully chosen ; in short, the cam- 
aign includes nothing shoddy. 

lt is made to be fittingly repre- 
sentative of the company. Like any 
able, worthy representative, the 
advertising has appearance, it talks 
to the point. Staccato fashion, 





copy aggressively delivers its mes- 
sage. Text can be snappy, because 
it is talking dollar income to the 
reader. 

Hinze Ambrosia finds it pays to 
go to great trouble to get some- 
thing worth while to talk about 
before it advertises to its dealers. 
It has evidence of this from the 
way its business-paper advertising 
is accomplishing the object set for 
it. Previous advertising has proved 
itself profitable reading to dealers. 
The aggressive, distinctive manner 
in which succeeding messages are 
presented gets immense attention, 
thereby justifying the expense of 
generous space and quality work- 
manship. 

There is one experiment recom- 
mended to advertisers who may 
wish to test their business-paper 
copy. Let them put themselves in 
the position of the dealer, read 
their advertising and ask them- 
selves, “What does it mean to me?” 
Favorable answers that hit the nail 
on the head won’t be given to copy 
that praises the product or the ad- 
vertiser. They will be given to ad- 
vertisements that carry profit- 
building news for the dealer. 


Advanced by Soule, Feeley & 


Richmond 
Wilbur O. Richards has been elected 
secretary of Soule, Feeley & Richmond, 


Inc., New York and Syracuse, N. Y., 
advertising agency. 
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What Makes a 
Radio Program Good? 


We won't let our own families tell us! 


N PLANNING a radio program, individual opinion is not 
I worth much. Twelve persons will invariably have twelve 
different opinions. That is one reason we believe experience to 
be a safer guide than the tastes of the wife or sister or sister-in- 
law of one of the officers of your company or of ours. 

Our experience in radio broadcast advertising dates back to 
1925. In these seven years we have been responsible for the 
planning, writing, casting, rehearsing and directing of more 
than 8,500 individual programs. At the present time we average 


more than 71 programs a week for 25 clients over go5 stations. 





We have our own rehearsal and audition room. 


Among our clients to whom we render radio service are: 


* * 


AMERICAN KITCHEN PRODUCTS 
COMPANY—(Steero) Jane Grant, 
trio—one day a week. 

AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COM- 
PANY—(Armco) Concert Band—one 
night a week. 

ATWATER KENT MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY—Orchestra and 
Guest Artists—occasional broadcasts 

CONGRESS CIGAR COMPANY—, 
(La Palina) Kate Smith—four nights a 
week 

FULLER BRUSH COMPANY—(The 
Fuller Man) Orchestra, Earle Spicer, 
Mabel Jackson—one night a week 


* 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY- 
(Bond Bread) Julia Sanderson and 
Frank Crumit—one day a week 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
(Twilight Hour) Opera and Concert 
Stars—Sunday evenings; (General Elec 
tric Circle) Grace Ellis and Guest 
Artists—five days a week 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
—(Parade of the States) Erno Rapee’s 
Orchestra, Guest Artists—one night a 
week 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY, INC.—Sousa’s Band 
Wednesdays; Pryor’s Band—Satur 
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days; The Revelers and Concert Dance 
Orchestra—both nights 

HART SCHAFFNER & MARX—Edwin 
C. Hill, Victor Young’s Orchestra, 
Herman Hupfeld—one night a week 

HOFFMAN BEVERAGE COMPANY 
—(Hoffman Hour) Nelson Eddy, Lois 
Bennett, Pasternack’s Orchestra—one 
night a week 

LAND O”’ LAKES CREAMERIES, 
INC.—Household program—six days 
a week 

LARUS & BROTHER COMPANY— 
(Edgeworth Tobacco) Dixie Spiritual 
Singers—one night a week 

MENTHOLATUM COMPANY—(Mel- 
ody Lane)—Sosnick Orchestra, Quar- 
tette, Soloists—one night a week 

PABST CORPORATION—(Pabst-ett 
Varieties)—two days a week 

J. L. PRESCOTT COMPANY—(Oxol) 
The Oxol Boys, trio—three days a 
week 

ROYAL MILLING COMPANY—Mar- 
ket reports and musical programs— 
six days a week 


SALADA TEA COMPANY—(Salada 
Tea-Timers) Macy and Smalle—three 
nights a week 

SOCONY-VACUUM_ SPECIALTIES, 
INC.—(Cindy and Sam)—two days a 
week 

SPRAGUE WARNER & COMPANY— 
Dr. Preston Bradley—one night a 
week 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK, INC.—(Soconyland 
Sketches)—one night a week 

TIME, INC.—(The March of Time) 
Dramatized News of the Week—one 
night a week 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
(Mobilgas) Radio Newsreel of Holly- 
wood—five nights a week 

WAITT & BOND, INC.—(Blackstone 
Plantation) Julia Sanderson and 
Frank Crumit—two nights a week 

WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY— 
(Big Ben’s Dream Dramas)—two days 
a week 

WILDROOT COMPANY — Elizabeth 


May, Vee Lawnhurst—one day a week 





The growth of our radio business is evidence of satisfactory 
results. If you are thinking seriously of going into radio, we 
invite you to come in and talk with us. We believe you will find 


it worth your time. 


* * * 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


BOSTON: 10 State Street BUFFALO: Rand Building 
MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building 








Color Can Be Legally Protected 
Against Imitation 


There Is Often the Necessity of Preventing a Color Monopoly 


By John C. Pemberton 


Of the New York Bar 


HE use of colors as a method 

of trade identification in the 
manufacture and sale of goods and 
services is not uncommon. Gener- 
ally, color alone, unless associated 
with some other color, symbol, sign 
or design, cannot be monopolized. 
Any other rule would lead to the 
possibility of the primary or natu- 
ral colors being the property of a 
few traders, who, having cornered 
them, might thereafter shut out the 
rest of the business world. 

On the other hand, that a dis- 
tinctive, identifying color combi- 
nation, assemblage or coalescence, 
may be so used and advertised as 
to be entitled to protection against 
imitation is now settled law.* 
“Legal protection is one of the 
rewards of originality, extensive 
advertising, long usage and invest- 
ment.” 

Well-known color designs which 
our courts have held entitled 
to protection are, among others, 
the following: Yellow Taxi Cabs, 
Wrigley Chewing Gum Packages, 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Boxes, Weed 
Chains, etc. 


Must Be Recognized 
by Buying Public 

The use of a particular color or 
color scheme as a_ trade-mark 
means of identification “is gov- 
erned by the same rules as the use 
of geographical, descriptive or per- 





*Helmet Co. v. Wrigley, 245 Fed- 

Grubman, 222 Fed- 
eral 478; 

Coca-Cola Co. v. Gay-Ola Co., 200 
Federal 720; 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. v. Adler, 
154 Federal 37; 

Buck’s Stove and Range Co. v. 
Kiechle, 76 Federal 758; 

Champion Sgek Plug Co. v. Mos- 
ler, 233 Federal 122; fl 

J. N. Collins Co. v. F. M. Paist 
Co., .14 Federal (2nd) 614, 
615, 616; 

Anderson v. Welworth, 46 Federal 
(2nd) 696. 


, 





sonal names.” That is to say, no 
color combination, geographical, 
descriptive or personal name is en- 
titled to protection unless recog- 
nized by the buying public as 
identifying and distinguishing a 
particular person or corporation. 
This, of course, can never be until 
the public has become educated, as 
a result of long usage and adver- 
tisement under a particular name, 
package or dress, originated by the 
user and advertiser. 


Color Imitation 
as Unfair Competition 


The phase of unfair competition 
known as color imitation has been 
recently and exhaustively analyzed 
by Mr. Justice Collins of the New 
York Supreme Court, in an opin- 
ion handed down by him on Sep- 
tember 17, 1931, in the case of 
American Chain Co., Inc., v. Carr 
Chain Works, Inc. 

In this case, the American Chain 
Company contended that the defen- 
dant was guilty of unfair competi- 
tion in the sale of automobile tire 
chains. It was conceded that the 
color combination adopted by the 
American Chain Company in 1908, 
and for which it created a repu- 
tation, was for the first time em- 
ployed by the defendant in 1928, 
some twenty years after. 

In the opinion of Judge Collins, 
an analysis of all the evidence 
revealed that the attractive ap- 
pearance and “not any functional 
or utilitarian aspects of the style, 
motivated its appropriation by both 
parties.” The gray-bright yellow 
combination of plaintiff’s “Weed” 
chains was extensively advertised 
through various mediums, at a 
cost, to the date of trial, of ap- 
proximately $5,000,000. A great 
deal of this advertising was in 
color, stressing and conspicuously 
exposing, the gray-bright yellow 
color scheme. It appeared that for 
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approximately twelve years, this 
gray-bright yellow combination 
was “substantially free from imi- 
tation.” There were many com- 
petitors, but for the most part they 
refrained from simulating the 
\merican Chain Company’s color 
arrangement. 

It was claimed that the net re- 
sult of defendant’s imitation was 
to palm off its goods for those of 
the plaintiff. Notwithstanding, de- 
fendant acknowledged “the simula- 
tion in color coalescence,” but de- 
nied that there was any evidence 
to show that the specific finish of 
“Weed” chains was the feature 
by which purchasers distinguished 
them from those of competitors. 
These respective claims were dis- 
posed of by the Court in this wise: 


The law of unfair competition is 
of comparatively recent origin. It is 
the necessary creation of intensive 
business rivalry which often incites 
unfair methods. - Rival manu- 
facturers may lawfully compete for 
the patronage of the public in the 
quality and price of their goods, in 
the beauty and tastefulness of their 
enclosing packages, but they have no 
right, by imitating the devices of 
others, to beguile the public into 
buying their wares, under the im- 
pression they are buying those of 
their rivals. 


The upshot of Judge Collins’ 
opinion came to this, i.e., he was 
persuaded that the defendant, in 
reproducing plaintiff's color combi- 
nation, “was motivated by a design 
to profit by the plaintiff’s reputa- 
tion, investment and advertising 

. and after reviewing and 
weighing all of the facts and the 
governing law, I am constrained to 
the conclusion that the defendant 
should and can change the color 
combination of its chains so as to 
prevent their confusion with those 
of the plaintiff . The profits 
satisfy me that the style of dress 
of ‘Weed’ chains is identified in 
the public mind, as- the chains of 
the plaintiff.” (New York Law 
Journal, September 17, 1931.) 

Of a different outcome was the 
case of Maytag Co. v. Meadows 
Mfg. Co. (35 Fed. (2nd) 403, 
decided October 29, 1929, by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
Circuit). It was held here, that 
the Maytag Co. could not complain 
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of the fact that the Meadows Co. 
likewise painted its washing ma- 
chines the same color, i.e., a light 
gray, since the Court found that 
“other manufacturers also use gray 
paint to the extent that it has be- 
come standardized and known as 
washing machine gray.” 


Parker Pen Red 
Barrel Case 


Again, in the case of Parker 
Pen Co. v. Finstone Co., (reported 
in 7 Federal (2nd) 753 and decided 
July 24, 1925, by the United States 
District Court for the Southern 
District of New York) it was held 
that the Parker Pen Co. could not 
complain that the defendant manu- 
factured and sold pens likewise 
having a red barrel with a black 
tip on each end bearing a striking 
resemblance to the Parker Pens, 
since the color alone, in view of 
the Court’s findings, did not dis- 
tinguish the Parker Pen. 

More successful was the Charles 
S. Cash Co. in its case against 
Steinbook’s Nut Stores, (220 App. 
Div. 569, affirmed in 247 New 
York, 531). Here it appeared that 
the plaintiff had adopted a general 
color scheme of orange and blue 
on the interior of all of his nut 
stores, in the Boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, New York. 
In 1925, the defendant adopted the 
same color scheme, for the front 
of its stores. Upon these facts, 
the Court said: 


We are of the opinion that the 
adoption by the defendant, of the 
plaintiff’s color scheme etc., is _cal- 
culated to deceive the public. It is 
not necessary, that the attempted 
simulation should be identical, to 
constitute an infringement, and this 
defendant should forever be re- 
strained, from the use in its sev- 
eral stores, of the combination of 
the blue and orange lettering, used 
in such combination, as to consti- 
tute an imitation and simulation of 
the plaintiff's windows. 


In January, 1929, the Texas 
Court of Civil Appeals, in the case 
of Clifton v. Crawford (19 T.-M. 
Rep. 102) held: 


Plaintiff’s right to restrain de- 
fendant from selling water-proof 
canvas tents, in exactly the same 
distinctive reddish-brown color first 
adopted and continuously and ex- 
tensively used by plaintiff, depends 
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upon whether purchasers of such 

products, are likely to be confused 

and deceived, by reason of said 
distinctive color, into thinking that 
the products emanate from the 

Same source. 

It is not necessary, under the 
authorities, to show actual decep- 
tion, or fraudulent intent, where 
the Court is convinced that the 
imitation was planned to deceive, 
“for the Court has a right to as- 
sume that everyone must be un- 
derstood to have intended to do 
and abide by the consequence of 
his own deliberate act.” 

Another successful litigant was 
the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. v. 
Reingold (223 App. Div. (N. Y.) 
260), the opinion, in part, reading: 

The conclusion that defendants 

intended, and now intend, unfairly 

to coke. i with the plaintiff, is ir- 
resistib in view cf the box 
adopted by them the first of this 
year. The vertical gold stripe of de- 
fendants’ box, is of the same color 
blend and width, and in the exact 
position, as the diagonal gold stripe 
on plaintiff’s hosiery box. As to 
these boxes, we entertain no doubt 
at all. They are an obvious, pal- 
pable imitation of plaintiff’s black 
and gold boxes, unquestionably 
adopted with a view to deceiving 
purchasers, and appropriating plain- 
tiff’s trade. We think the 
plaintiff is “clearly entitled to relief. 

Regarding the right to register 
a color, or combination of colors, 
as a trade-mark in the United 
States Patent Office, we find both 
the Patent Office and the United 
States Supreme Court taking sub- 
stantially the same stand, as out- 
lined in the cases preceding. Thus, 
in January of this year, in Ex 
parte Floyd R. Perkins (156 M. D. 
558) the First Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Patent Office held 

Mere color is not capable 
of, exclusive use. It must be 
deemed well settled law that mere 
color, apart from some design or 
symbol, cannot alone constitute a 
valid trade-mark.” 


Conclusion 


(1) A distinctive, identifying 
color combination will be protected 
by the courts from the competition 
of those who thereafter may at- 
tempt to profit by imitating it. 

(2) But the same rule will not 
ordinarily be applied in favor of 
the first user, as against a sub- 
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sequent user of, one single specific 
color. A notable exception is 
Coca-Cola, the color of which has 
been protected against imitation 
(Coca-Cola Co. vy. Gay-Ola Co., 
200 Federal 720). 





Northwest Publishers Elect 


The seventh annual convention of 
the Pacific Northwest Newspaper As- 
sociation, held at Seattle, recently, chose 
Vancouver, B. C., as its next year’s 
meeting place. Officers elected for the 
coming year are: Young, business 
manager of the Spokane, Wash., 
Spokesman-Review, president; F. 
Burd, managing director of the Van- 
couver, B. C., Province, vice-president; 

“a Hooker, Spokane, secretary; 
S. R. Winch, business manager of the 
Portland Oregon Journal, treasurer. 

Re-elected trustees of the association 
include: W. E. Hartmus, business man- 
ager of the Portland Oregonian; J. H. 
Dickey, Jr., manager of the Butte, 
Mont., Post, and J. C. Flagg, business 
manager, Seattle Post Jatelligonas. 


R. H. White, Advertising 


Manager, Oakland Motor 


Robert H. White has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Gakland 
Motor Car Company, Pontiac, Mich. 
succeeds P. Wesley Combs, Jr. For the 
last two years, Mr. White has been 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
of the General Motors Radio Corpora- 
tion, Dayton, Ohio. 





Advanced by Climalene 

Harry R. Ickes, for the last seven 
years general sales manager of The 
Climalene Company, Canton, Ohio, has 

en advanced to director of sales of 
that company. He has been with the 
Climalene company for the last twenty 
years. 

M. G. Spahr, formerly assistant sales 
manager, has been made sales manager. 





New Accounts to Houck & 
Company 

The Collins Flashlight Corporation, 
Martinsville, Va., and the Harris Wrench 
Company, Mount Airy, N. C., have ap- 
— Houck & Company, High Point, 
‘. C., advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising accounts. 





Appoints Boston Agency 
The Three Millers Products Com- 
pany, Boston, manufacturer of food 
products, has appointed the Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood Company, Boston adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 





Appoints Verree & Conklin 

The Grand Rapids, Mich., Herald 
has a pointed Verree & Conklin, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, as its na- 
tional advertising representative. 
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PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Virile Youngster of Western Cities 























Out of 17 leading west- 
ern cities, 16 having 
populations larger than 
Phoenix, Arizona, it 
attains the following 
rankings in these major 
indices to a profitable 
market: 
Ist 


In Farm Implement Sales 

3rd 
In Lumber and Building Sales 
5th 
In Drug Sales 

7th 

In Newspaper Circulation 
7th 


In Furniture and Household 
Sales 


7th 


In Automobile Sales 





In Tobacco Sales 
8th 
In Net Sales 
8th 
In General Merchandise Sales 
12th 
In Apparel Sales 
12th 
In Food Sales 
13th 
In Radio Sales 
17th 


In Populatiog 








reader in Phoenix and the metropolitan 
area at a saving of 12 or 21 per 
cent through the use of the 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Represenied Neconally by Willems, Lewrence & Creamer Co 


w WA /3 


PHOENIX REPUBLIC AND GAZETTE 






Advertisers may now reach every newspaper ) 


nw. 
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She FIRST MAGAZINE 


IN FARM FIELD IS SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


LEADS ALL FARM MAGAZINES IN PAGES OF 
ADVERTISING FOR FEBRUARY .. . 1932 





1" SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


y COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


rd CAPPER’S FARMER 


th FARM JOURNAL ; 
“Farming 
is 


th COUNTRY HOME Regional” 


OW .. . more t 
importance of concer 
Heart Region farm fam 


farmers and subsistence 


tising dollars on margin 
more than half the na 
farmers in the fertile 
Successful Farming ser 
farm magazine, it has 4 
This is the result of kno 
Advertisers and their age 


m wealt! 


families 
farm fa 
m peopl 
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will carry their advertisigmes of t 


ful business farmers of 
sales messages with an i 
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re, advertisers know the 
advertising sales efforts on 
erences between business 
Roo great to chance adver- 
pne-crop regions. Always, 

m wealth is produced by 
ippi Valley. Here, where The FIRST MARKET 

families than any other 

#® farm family readership. 
peptone. capac: yom peony IN THE FARM FIELD IS THE HEART REGION 
that Successful Farming HEART STATES 
dvertisi#mes of the most success- 


21ers of Rthat it will support their 
readership. 


your first consideration of the farm market 

should begin with the Heart Region. Your ad- 
vertising can produce maximum sales in the Heart 
market only when it is directed to BOTH the rural 
half and the urban half of the Heart. A farm mag- 
azine is essential . . . farm ple dominate Heart 
rural trade. Note decided difference in East which 

om is dominantly urban (77%). And in Eastern rural 
market small town people dominate. 


—f e 
Nas LIMES EASTERN ja, STATES 


ti ae 
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A Boy in the Family 


HE alert, active, in- 

telligent high school 
boy is not passive or 
humbly submissive. 
When an article for 
general family use, be 
it food, an automobile, 
a radio or what not, is 
being discussed, this 
young man is right 
up front with his opin- 
ions and preferences. 
The very enthusiasm 
he puts behind his pre- 
ference frequently 
sways the decision. 


He just cannot be “on 

the fence.”” How much 

better, then, to have 

his forceful support 

rather than his deter- , 

mined opposition. ior sales 

BOYS’ LIFE reaches a it would 

market of just such nee. On 

boys, boy leaders, most- 

ly of high school age, 

with widespread influ- will balk 

ence. the first 
antagoni 


James Dick, age18,of Battle 
Creek, Mich. High School, 
an Eagle Scout, and a 
regular. typical reader of 
BOYS’ LIFE. 


Boys LIFE 


















Loss Leaders Mean Lost Prestige 


Manufacturers Who Contemplate Selling No-Profit Items Should 


Remember Advantage Gained Is Usually Temporary 


Byer & Bowman, Inc. 
Co_umsus, OH10 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you refer us to any articles in 
your publication which deal with the 
advisability of a manufacturer selling 
through his own field force, having 
leaders or no-profit items to serve as an 
oper sing wedge for the salesman in mak- 
ing cold canvass calls? 

In your own opinion, do you think that 
so-called leaders have all the virtues at- 
tributed to them? There is a feeling that 
often more harm than good is done in 
the way of getting future business by 
selling the first order without profit. 

Herpert Byer. 


THE loss leader is a pretty gen- 
erally used and pretty generally 
abused sales device. It is employed 
far oftener by dealers than it is by 
salesmen in the manner suggested 
by Mr. Byer. 

The philosophy of the loss leader 
is that the person who offers it 
gets a temporary sales advantage. 
If manufacturers will keep in mind 
the word “temporary,” they will 
find the main reason why loss lead- 
ers are not profitable. 

If a company were to use a low- 
profit item as an opening wedge 
ior salesmen, there is no doubt that 
it would gain a temporary advan- 
tage. On the other hand, what will 
be its position when the time comes 
to sell the same item at a profit? 

The dealer who has bought the 
merchandise at a no-profit price 
will balk at paying more for it. In 
the first place, he has the natural 
antagonism of anybody toward pay- 
ing a higher price for something 
oat has been bought more cheaply 
before. In addition, he has probably 
offered the product to his cus- 
tomers at a rock bottom price based 
on its cost to him. He realizes that 
he is going to face antagonism 
from his customer if he raises his 
price on this item. 

Further than that a sales force 
going through the field offering a 
no-profit item automatically sets a 
certain standard which other manu- 
facturers will try to meet. Thus, 
what was an advantage proves to 
be only temporary and the general 
price level of that product in the 


field has been definitely lowered. 
Business history fs full of inci- 
dents which will show the difficulty 
of raising prices once they have 
been lowered. 

There is no doubt of the fact that 
a sales torce can sell more mer- 
chandise at a no-profit price than 
it can at a profit. On the other 
hand, it is not building healthy, 
permanent business. Anyone who 
doesn’t believe this fact should 
make an investigation of what has 
happened in the grocery and drug 
fields. One of the biggest problems 
facing the national advertiser to- 
day arises from the fact that re- 
tailers have been using nationally 
advertised products as price foot- 
balls —[E£d. Printers’ INK. 


Curtis Issues Annual Report 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, reports, for 1931, roy) avail- 
able for dividends of $12,217,288, com- 
pared with $19,121,026 in the previous 
year. Contingent reserve and undivided 
profits at the close of 1931 amounted to 
$20,992,287, against $21,974,989 in 1930. 

Gross operation revenue from all 
sales, including advertising and circula- 
tion, in 1931, amounted to $62,847,267 
compared with $78,769,922 in the pre- 
vious year. Production, wublicity, general 
and administration expenses totaled $49,- 
353,383, for 1931, against $57,327,973. 


Again Heads New 
Hampshire Publishers 
Harry B. Metcalf, publisher of the 
Argus Champion, was re-elected pres- 
ident of the New Hampshire Publishers’ 
Asscciation at its annual meeting held 
at Boston last week. Robert H. Martin, 


of the Newmarket Advertiser, was 
elected vice-president. Richard J. Mc- 
Lean, of the Plymouth Record, was 


made treasurer and Miss Suzanne Loiz- 
eaux, editor of that paper, was elected 
secretary. 


Business Paper Groups to 
Meet 


A joint meeting of the Associated 
Business Papers and the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors will 
be held on February 9 in the McGraw- 
Hill Building, New York. The main 
theme of the meeting will be “Business 
Reconstruction.” Three committees, one 
each for industrial, trade and building 
paper groups, will report on plans for 
capitalizing editorially the approaching 
opportunities in reconstruction. 








P. B. West 
to Succeed Haase at 
A. N. A. 


LBERT E. HAASE has re- 
4 signed as secretary-treasurer 
and managing director of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Inc., New 
York, a position 
which he _ has 
held for the last 
three years. His 
resignation will 
be effective Feb- 


ruary 15. He 
will be suc- 
ceeded in the 
association by 
Paul B. West, 
manager of the 
advertising and 


sales promotion 





division of the ra 

National Carbon P.B. West 
Company, a unit 

of the Union Carbide & Carbon 


Corp., New York. 

Mr. Haase is leaving the A. N. A. 
to become president and general 
manager of a corporation now be- 


ing formed. Details of the new 
corporation will be announced 
shortly. 


Mr. West has been, since 1915, 
with the exception of the war pe- 
riod, associated with the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corporation, for 
the most part in sales and adver- 
tising capacities. Since 1923, he has 
been manager of the advertising 
and sales promotion division of the 
National Carbon Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation. Before the 
Window Display Advertising As- 
sociation was merged with the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 
Mr. West was active in the work 


of that association and was chair- 
, 


man of its board of trustees. 


J. D. Lit Again Heads 
Philadelphia Store 


Lit Brothers, Philadelphia department 
store, has passed back to its original 
management with Jacob D. Lit re-elected 
as president. For the last three years 
the firm has been owned by the Cities 
Stores Company. 
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Hudson-Essex of Canada 
Appoints Ronalds Agency 


the establishment of its 
Tilbury, Ont., for the 
the new 1932 Hudso 
and Essex cars, Hudson-Essex of Can 
ada, Ltd., has appointed The Ronalds 
Advertising Agency, Ltd., of Toront 
and Montreal, to direct the advertising 
campaigns on the cars planned in the 
Canadian market this year. 
Arrangements have been made for a 
working affiliation between the Ronalds 
Advertising Agency, Ltd., and Erwin 
Wasey & Company, Inc., which han. 
dles Hudson and Essex advertising in 
the United States and other parts of 
the world. 


Following 
new — at 
manutacture of 


Pierce-Arrow Account to 
Roche Agency 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Con 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., has appointed 
the Roche Advertising Company, Chi 
cago, to direct its advertising account 

Harry S. Bishop, formerly advertis 
ing director of Pierce-Arrow, will rej 
the Roche agency as vice-president 
charge of its Buffalo, N. Y., office. 


Brauns and Meigs with Cecil, 
Warwick & Cecil 


R. Howard Brauns has joined the art 
department of Cecil, Warwick & Ce 
Inc., New York. Most recently he had 
been with Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

W. P. Meigs, Jr., has joined the copy 
department of Cecil, Warwick & Cecil 
Inc., at New York. He was most re 
cently with Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 


Abbott Kimball to Start New 
Agency 
Abbott Kimball, member of the firm 
of Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, 1]: 
Rochester, N ’., advertising age 
and managing director of its New York 
office for the last six years, has re- 
signed. He plans to form his own adve 
tising company shortly. 


H. P. Hildreth Joins Doremus 


Howard P. Hildreth, for eight years 


advertising manager of the Crowley 
Milner Company, Detroit department 
store, has joined the Boston office of 


Doremus & Company, advertising agency, 
as a member of its commercial staff. He 
at one time conducted his own raii 
agency. 


Yeasties Products to Hanff- 
Metzger 


Yeasties Products, Inc., Irwin, !’a., 
has appointed Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. The products to be 
advertised are Yeasties, a yeast-treated 
cereal, and Pup-pets, a yeast-treated «dog 
and puppy biscuit. 
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Tue 13 motorcars advertised 
in The New Yorker in 1931 
increased their motorcar 
sales in the Metropolitan 


Area from 897.78 sales in 
1930 to 104,415 sales in 1931. 


THE CARS 
Auburn Lincoln 
Buick Marmon 
Chevrolet Nash 
Chrysler Packard 
Hudson Pierce-Arrow 
Hupmobile Plymouth 

Rolls-Royce 

THE 


NEW YORKER 


2S WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


AHEAD 


————ESESSS___, 































eb. 
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The St. Louis St?as 
American Neap 


In 1931 The St. Louis’ Star carried 7,409,956 lines of total Bhese ne 
advertising, a gain of 395,798 lines over 1930. This gain facific, a 
The St. Louis Star ahead of twenty-eight American daily newspjelow, t 



































which outranked it in 1930 according to figures from St. L 
Records, Inc.* 

Name of Paper 19 
Bee, Gees GND... 5. 5 5 5 ccc cecscecsns 6,517 
Se ED Ss en caececteeeesecepees 6,465 
ccc awed wheneenee ns eine 6,872 
4. Birmingham, Age-Herald (m).................. 5,603 
RN re ee rere . 5,994 
ee ee ee 4g. 6,605 
Ber eee 4g. 6,086 
ER 8 Ee eer er rr. 6,802 
9. Jacksonville, Times-Union (m)............... 6,576 
ee Nee eee 5,436 
11. Memphis, Commercial Appeal (m)............. 6,317 
12. Memphis, Evening Appeal (e)................ 6,308 
13. Memphis, Press-Scimitar (e)................ - 6,102 
14. Milwaukee, Wisconsin News (e)................ 7,183 
Gs cnt actenene scene anne wets 7,409, 
ee ee 7,020, 
17. Oklahoma City, Oklahoman (m)............. 6,141, 
i Pe TD Go nc iik a caccccnneceness 7,388, 
19. Philadelphia, Public Ledger (m)............. 6,932. 

20. Pittsburgh, Post-Gazette (m)................. 7,201, 
"Ee ee 6,387, 
22. St. Louis, Globe-Democrat (m)............... 7,287, 
i Pi ores ciccvecevesenes si 7,212, 
24. Seattle, Post-Intelligencer (m).................. 5,932, 
25. Tacoma, News-Tribune (e)...............2200++: 7,067, 
Be HE COIS i 6 oo cc esdcccecccescces 6,038, 
ee” ee ree 7,273, 
SD sc bccacestbareccsnenneeausis 6,832, 
One of the newspapers overtaken by The St. Louis Sta ° 


is the daily Globe-Democrat .. . 


* The nationally recognized . 
statistical authority. T ] 
. 


ational . 
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>t?assed 28 Important 
Newpers in 1931 


of total Mhese mewspapers, published in cities from the Atlantic to the 
is gain facific, and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, are listed 
y newspelow, together with figures showing their former lead over 
from St. Louis Star, and The St. Louis Star’s lead over them in 1931. 





Advertising Carried Lines Ahead STAR’S Lead 
1931 1930 of Star, 1930 in 1931 
6,517,709 7,612,874 598,716 892,247 
adie 6,465,115 8,155,220 1,141,062 944,841 
ao ataed 6,872,892 7,435,263 421,105 537,064 
eee 5,603,370 7,173,139 158,981 1,806,586 
cael 5,994,433 7,587,936 573,778 1,415,523 
pharaoh 6,605,906 8,696,313 1,682,155 804,050 
eee 6,086,522 7,452,818 438,660 1,323,434 
iaacaad 6,802,745 7,514,681 500,523 607,211 
putea tat 6,576,780 7,219,864 205,706 833,176 
ici seen 5,436,664 7,324,702 310,544 1,973,292 
aaa sala 6,317,345 8,309,570 1,295,412 1,092,611 
aman 6,308,695 7,991,794 977,636 1,101,261 
6,102,999 7,674,667 660,509 1,306,957 
eee 7,183,746 7,037,449 23,291 226,210 
7,409,531 7,117,778 103,620 425 
7,020,717 7,157,957 143,799 389,239 
pike Gansta 6,141,865 7,297,996 283,838 1,268,091 
7,388,786 8,558,181 1,544,023 21,170 
6,932,297 7,620,240 606,082 477,659 
ee 7,201,066 8,655,121 1,640,963 208,890 
6,387,495 7,568,163 554,005 1,022,461 
eee 7,287,719 7,834,426 820,268 122,237 
ike ae 7,212,301 7,220,975 206,817 197,655 
ical 5,932,339 7,431,091 416,933 1,477,617 
aeakcad 7,067,718 8,411,736 1,397,578 342,238 
6,038,065 7,117,588 103,430 1,371,891 
et ad 7,273,443 8,539,734 1,525,576 136,513 
6,832,126 8,595,398 1,581,240 577,830 
zis Sta . - « which puts The St. Louis Star 


in second place in St. Louis 


THT.LOUIS STAR 


ational Advertising Representative — GEORGE A. McDEVITT CoO. 
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York County 
Pennsylvania 








would now be overlooking the oppor 
tunity to advertise his wares in its 
newspaper standby 


which covers the whole of this trading 
territory: completely and 
intensively- 





We urge you to investigate- 


HOWLAND, Inc. 
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National Rep 
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360 N. Michiga® Ave. 








New York 
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This Plan Sells for the Jobber— 


Not to Him 


Co-ordinated Drive Built on Prompt Service and Energetic 
Merchandising Carries Through to Dealers 


By E. Winslow Williams 


Assistant Sales Manager, United States Asbestos Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


N hard times the individual or 

organization that merely marks 
time is frequently left far in the 
rear by more far-sighted competi- 
tors. A period of depression is a 
period of opportunity. A strong 
aggressive policy, consistent and 
based on sound principles, will not 
only carry a business through the 
period, but will establish that busi- 
ness more firmly in its particular 
field. 

Applying this principle, we, as 
manufacturers distributing through 
wholesale outlets, have increased 
our efforts in their support during 
1931 and expect to intensify this 
hacking even more strongly in 
1932. 

To use high-pressure methods 
mn our jobbers might succeed in 
loading up their shelves; but that 
would mean stagnation. Instead, 
we propose, along lines definitely 
established after much study, to 
swing all our weight into a co- 
ordinated drive to move our prod- 
ucts off the jobbers’ shelves. Na- 
ture abhors a vacuum — empty 
shelves mean orders for our mills. 


Creating a Feeling 
of Confidence 


The psychological angle is to us 
nearly as important as the physical 
methods we expect to employ for 
this purpose. We want to create 
in the mind of the jobber a feel- 
ing of confidence in us. Our sales 
policy must be strong, it must be 
consistent, and it must be on its 
toes. 

Constant contact must be kept 
with the trade, so that new prod- 
ucts or merchandising ideas may 
be ready to meet new problems as 
they arise. Standards of high- 
quality merchandise must be fully 
lived up to. Units of sale must 
be carefully studied to insure that 





they are practical in size and at- 
tractively packaged. The jobber 
must receive protection as long as 
he is doing his share, both by our 
refusing to sell his customers or 
prospects direct and by seeing that 
competition from our other out- 
lets is kept within reasonable lim- 
its and is on a fair basis. We 
must refrain from price cutting, 
yet if that appears, must be ready 
immediately to place our jobbers 
in a position to compete. 


Sales Policy 
Must Be Merchandised 


We must merchandise to the job- 
ber, not only our line and our or- 
ganization, but the fact that we are 
behind him, with a two-fisted, con- 
sistent sales policy. He, and his 
salesmen, must be inspired with 
enthusiasm for our products and 
confidence in our stability. 

As to the means we are employ- 
ing, a vital element is that they 
are all co-ordinated to produce the 
desired effect, according to a defi- 
nite plan. The chart reproduced 
with this article illustrates the 
wide scope, yet cohesion, of our 
sales efforts. 

Another vital element is con- 
tinuity. Too often the so-called 
“campaign” is a temporary spasm, 
the effect of which soon dies away. 
Permanent results can be secured 
only by sustained effort, which 
should be planned out in detail 
long beforehand. 

In our particular field, the mar- 
ket is too thin to make an adver- 
tising appeal to the ultimate con- 
sumer profitable. We do, however, 
provide the dealers with special- 
ized literature for direct-mail 
work, with signs and material of 
that nature. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, the dealer is our ultimate 
consumer and our major efforts 
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This Chart Shows How the Merchandising Efforts of United 
States Asbestos Are Co-ordinated to Help Jobbers Sell 


must therefore be brought to bear 
on him. 

The opening gun in our sales 
plan for 1932 was the announce- 
ment, on January 1, of a striking 
and timely major improvement to 
our leading quality product. This 
appeared in spreads in leading 
dealer trade journals all over the 
country. These are being followed 
by a previously prepared series of 
advertisements featuring and dram- 
atizing the new development, but 
at the same time driving home the 
completeness of our line. Never 
was it more important that our 
jobbers should have a volume ar- 
ticle with distinctive features to 
act as an attention-getter and a 
sales leader. 

The next step is to merchandise 
the improved product and our line 
as a whole to the jobber. Direct- 
mail announcements will be sent 
him just prior to the appearance 
of the trade-paper announcements. 
Our own salesmen are being sup- 
plied with samples and comprehen- 
sive manuals, containing reprints 
of the whole series of advertise- 
ments, samples of the mailing 
pieces, etc. They contacted with 
the jobber during January, and 
were carefully coached to follow 
up and co-ordinate with the busi- 
ness-paper advertising in the pres- 
entation of the selling features of 
the new product and the educating 
of the jobbers’ salesmen on that 


product as well as on the rest oi 
our line. 

The third step is direct contact 
by our men, accompanying the job 
bers’ salesmen, direct with the 
dealer, as soon as the new product 
is released for shipment from the 
mill. They assisted and trained the 
jobbers’ salesmen in the presenta 
tion of the new item as well as of 
our other products. This mission 
ary work is a permanent part of 
our sales system. 

Simultaneously, the jobber was 
encouraged to send out to the 
dealer special mailing pieces, sup 
plied by us, introducing the im- 
proved product. 

The balance of the plan is one 
of following up and developing th« 
entering wedges referred to above 
This may be summarized as fol 
lows: 

1. The business-paper advertis 


ing. 

2. The publishing of a monthl; 
house magazine, sent without 
charge to all customers and pros 
pects. 

» 3. Comprehensive, yet simpl 
catalog inserts for jobbers and 
their salesmen. 

4. Envelope enclosures, 
heads, mailing pieces, etc. 

5. Signs and miscellaneous sale 
helps. 

6. Occasional 
from the plant. 

A complete department is main- 


letter 


field work direct 
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tained in our -general offices to 
handle the imprinting and mailing 
of literature supplied the jobbers 
in contacting with their dealers and 
our men are trained to see that our 
jobbers are completely supplied at 
all times. 


Prompt Deliveries 
tre Assured 


An internal matter, but one of 
considerable importance, is that of 

ervice. Adequate stocks of stand- 
ard items and sizes are carried at 
warehouses located in strategic 
points, fed from still larger stocks 
at our mills. Our order and pro- 
duction departmehts are keyed to 
making prompt deliveries, and ship- 
ments of all standard products are 
made almost invariably the day of 
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receipt of order or at least within 
twenty-four hours. Special atten- 
tion is given to the routing 
through the mill of all items that 
must be manufactured for special 
orders. 

Here are the fundamentals—hon- 
est goods—prompt service—ener- 
getic merchandising and under- 
standing of the problems of our 
outlets. For 1932 we give them a 
volume seller with unique talking 
points. We use every method pos- 
sible to assist our jobbers in selling 
the new item, as well as the rest 
of our line, co-ordinate these ef- 
forts, and show our jobber just 
what we are doing and that co- 
operation is going to mean dollars 
and cents to him. After all that 
is the final argument. 


Rosy Rapture Battles for Britain 


Orv= in foggy London where 
people are popularly supposed 
to take life far more seriously 
than here, a big British advertiser 
is having lots of fun with the paid 
testimonial. 

Shell Petrol is a popular and 
well advertised product among car 
owners. The company has done 
much descriptive and argumenta- 
tive advertising. 


not so entirely humorous when 
analyzed in the light of the “buy 
British” movement. 

Advertisement readers in Great 
Britain know that paid testimonial 
advertising is an American habit. 
They see such advertisements for 
other products. Thus Shell strikes 
a shrewd blow at the joints in its 
overseas rivals’ advertising armor. 





Now Shell-Mex becomes 
satirical and whimsical in a 
series started in January. 

In the first advertisement 
of a series, Miss Rosy Rap- 
ture, supposed film star, says 
of Shell gasoline—petrol to 
Britishers : 

“I gargle with it after 
every performance and have 
always believed that my as- 
tounding beauty is largely due 
to its use. (This is my stock 
testimonial. Please adapt to 
your petrol as I am so busy. 
R ss " 

Below Miss Rosy’s signa- 
ture in small type is one seri- 
ous selling argument for the 
product such as: 

“Winter Shell Petrol is 
specially blended to give quick 
starting in cold weather.” 

[his combination of humor 
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Slogan, 
“More Power to You,” 
Already Used 


(TELEGRAM ) 
Curicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Is slogan “‘More Power to You” used 
or protected? Wire collect please. 
MCALLISTER, 
W ebb-Linn- Page, Inc. 


HIS slogan has been used in 

advertising for a number of 
years. According to the PRINTERS’ 
INK Clearing House of Advertised 
Phrases, it was registered on 
February 8, 1922, for the Tide 
Water Oil Sales Corporation, New 
York. On November 25, 1925, it 
was registered for the National 
Refining Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
—[Ed,. Printers’ INK. 


“Practical Mechanics” New 


Publication 


Practical Mechanics is the name of 
a new magazine, appearing with a March 
issue, which will be devoted to the in- 
terests of the home builder and the in- 
dividual mechanic and experimenter. 
The new magazine, which will be pub- 
lished at 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, is being brought out by the 
publishers of Popular Aviation. 


Appoints Hurja-Johnson- 
Huwen 

The advertising account of Meeting 
Tours, Appleton, Wis., has been placed 
with Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc., Chi- 
cago. Class media will be used. The 
account is being handled through the 
Appleton office of the agency. 


New Account to Procter & 


Collier 


The Egry Register Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, Egry Business Systems, has 
appointed The Procter & Collier Com- 
pany, Cincinnati advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 


Reindeer Meat for Dogs 
Lomen Brothers, Seattle, owner of 
reindeer herds in Alaska, are marketing 
a new packaged dog food, called White 
Rover. The new product, packed in cans, 
is being featured in car card advertising 
at present. 


Appoints St. Louis Agency 
The Multiplex Display Fixture Com- 
pany, St. Louis, has + Morti- 
ouis advertis- 
direct its advertising 


mer W. Mears, Inc., 
ing agency, to 
account. 











To Advertise New Building 
Material 


Hawaiian Cane Products, Ltd., has 
been formed with a manufacturing 
plant at Hilo, Hawaii, and with head 
sales offices at 215 Market Street, Sar 
Francisco, and Eastern sales offices at 
165 Broadway, New York. The com 
pany will place on the market a new 
cane fiber structural insulation under 
the name of Canec, to be distributed 
through a selected list of lumber deal 
ers. 

Walter G. Stromquist has been ap 
pointed Eastern sales manager of _ the 
company, with headquarters at New 
York. N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., wil 
direct the advertising of Canec. Busi 
ness papers, newspapers and direct mail 
will be used. 


New Accounts to Mortimer 
Lowell Agency 


The Du-Gas Fire Extinguisher Cor 
poration, New York, has appc uated the 
Mortimer Lowell Company, New York, 
as its advertising counsel. Pans Mcall for 
Se wae of business papers and direct 
mai 

W. E. Shuit, Inc., Clifton, N. J., has 
appointed the Lowell agency to direct 
the advertising of Bel-Caps. Copy tests 
are now being run in New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


A. E. Snyder Advanced by 


Westinghouse 

A, E. Snyder, manager of the minia 
ture lamp sales department of the West 
inghouse Lamp Company, has been ap 
pointed manager of the lamp sales 
department, which is comprised of both 
the large and miniature lamp sales de 
partments. He will make his headquar 
ters at New York 


Fur Accounts to Ehlinger & 
Higgs 
The F. C. Taylor Fur Company and 
the Funsten Fouke Fur Company, both 
of St. Louis, have appointed Ehlinger & 
Higgs, Inc., Tulsa, Okla., advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. Magazine, newspaper and radio 
advertising will be used. 


Has Sego Milk Products 


Account 
The San Francisco office of Botsford, 
Constantine: & Gardner has en ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising of the 
Sego Milk Products Company, Salt Lake 
City, grotuser of Sego Premium canned 
milk. ewspapers and radio will be used 


R. B. Campbell, Vice-President 
B. B. D. & O. 


Ralph B. Campbell, manager of the 
Minneapolis office of Batten, Barton 
Durstine & Osborn. Inc., has beet 
elected a vice-president of that com 
pany. 
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HE time to show the dotted line to a business man is when 
he has a pen, not a putter, in his hand. When he’s think- 
ing of business, not trying to forget it. 


That’s a valuable point in printed salesmanship, too. Magazines, 
through their editorial content, are mood-creators. Some take 
the reader’s mind off his business; others draw his attention to 
his business and its needs, 


Management Methods belongs in this latter group. Manage- 
ment Methods is read by executives when they’re looking for 
new ways to business efficiency. When they’re willing to listen 
to the suggestions of both editorial and advertising columns. 


Every reader of Management Methods has more than just the 
desire to buy. He has the authority and the wherewithal, too. 
His firm is one of that small group who do 86% of America’s 
business, employing an office staff of ten or more.* He’s the 
“Second-In-Command” in that business—the man who specifies 
the make of equipment, materials, services to be bought. 


You can reach him through other publications, certainly! But 
in Management Methods you put your sales message before 
him when he’s ready to talk business. 


"Average 29.3 office workers. 


Management Methods 


(formerly System) 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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IN PHILADELPHIA’S BILLION DOLLAR MARBARL 





FO R 





ECON O M{R 





ANUFACTURING, selling and advertising all arg Sell in 
being keyed with today’s economy program. Eqpverage 
ecutives who never delved into line rates, coverage anfulletin’ 
circulation methods are studying them closely now of it: 
Philadelphia has a real story for any ready-for-actiog#s won 
product: A story that is unusual in the sales economiq Becaus 
it affords. honey tc 
A billion dollar market in retail sales; a program @ 4 perm. 
new construction involving hundreds of millions of do 
lars; diversified manufacturing providing exceptional] — 
steady employment; record-breaking deposits in larggeecoth of 
savings banks. weimoes 
The greatest city of individual homes and hom 
owners in America, which can be reached ninety-one p 
cent. effectively with a single newspaper —The Evenin HI 
Bulletin. ‘ 
The Bulletin’s circulation has grown normally an 
naturally through thirty-six years. At no time hav 
prizes or contests added a single reader. 
It is an unusual newspaper situation, and it fits the 
' unusual times. 558,184 net paid daily, at 65c a line, cH. mai 
justify itself upon any sales program. Chicago ¢ 
© 19:2, Bu 
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MARBARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN” 


Hl ay'’s 


Mi/R O GRAM 





ag all ag Sell in Philadelphia today. Because “one newspaper” 
ram. Eoverage is an economy rarely found. Because The 
rage ar ulletin’s rate is unusually low.* Because of the charac- 
ely nowt of its circulation, and because of the confidence it 
‘or-actiog@s Won with dealers. 
conomiq Because Philadelphians have money in the bank, and 
honey to spend for any worthy product. And because it 
ogram @ 4 permanent home market where sales impressions last. 









ns of do 

— he milline rate of The Philadelphia Bulletin is $1.16, the lowest of any great news- 
ptiona rer in America. Milline is a term denoting the cost of a line of advertising (one- 
; in larg rteenth of an inch) printed in one million copies of any publication.It gives a basis 
on which to compare the cost of publications with different rates and circulations. 
is computed by dividing the circulation into the rate, multiplied by one million. 


HE EVENING BULLETIN 


ROBERT McLEAN, President 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., Vice President & Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office . . . 247 Park Ave. Detroit Office, 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
Chicago Office, 333 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco Office . .. 5 Third Street 
© 1°22, Bulletin Co 
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Sorting Out the Market 


Hlow Principle of Selective Selling Works to Direct Effort to Where Most 
Buying Is Done 


By Joseph B. Wells 


Account Executive, D’Arcy Advertising Co. 


[EprrorrAL Note: H. T. Mc- 
Meekin, of American Machine and 
Metals, Inc., New York, writes us 
that his company is considering a 
more concentrated effort by its 
salesmen and asks us if we can 
tell him where he can get some de- 
pendable information on the sub- 
ject of selective selling. At about 
the same time Mr. McMeekin was 
writing his letter to us, Joseph B. 
Wells, account executive of the 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, was 
making a speech before the St. 
Louis Sales Managers’ Bureau, on 
the general subject of selective 
selling. The parts of the address 
which seem to have the most di- 
rect application to the American 
Machine and Metals inquiry fol- 
low. ] 


OME fifteen years ago, I was 

called into consultation on a 
sales problem common to every 
sales manager. The sales force had 
been slacking up and no amount of 
pep letters or other exhortation 
would speed it up. We decided to 
apply a little more discipline. To 
get a foundation for this, we took 
a rating book and the old route 
lists. From these we built a new 
route list—with every dealer of 
even third grade credit included. 


Made Census Takers 
Out of Salesmen 


Each salesman was summarily 
ordered to follow this new list—to 
call upon every dealer in every 
town in his territory on pain of 
discharge if he failed. And then 


we placed an alibi order system in, 


effect—forcing men to report on 
sales not made as well as sales that 
had been made. The salesmen took 
their medicine. They made calls. 
Sales improved after a fashion. 
But when I think now of what that 
plan cost that manufacturer, I 
hang my head in shame that I had 
any part in its making. 





We made census takers out of 
those salesmen. Forced men to go 
where they should never have gone 
—compelled them to follow a sales 
routine that could only waste their 
time and the company’s money. Yet 
this is no uncommon practice. 


Simple Facts with 
a Deadly Effect 


The Department of Commerce, a 
few years ago, began an incon- 
spicuous survey. It was conducted 
on an experimental basis in eleven 
principal cities, ranging from 
those of millions of population 
down to moderate sized town— 
some in the East, some West, 
some North, some South. This 
curvey had to do with marketing 
It was literally a census of the 
retail business of these cities—and 
from it came the department’s sur- 
prising volume which carried a 
plain brown cover and sold for $1. 

The facts presented were simple. 
But their simplicity was deadly in 
their effect upon the prior beliefs 
of many marketing men. The re- 
port, in one part, showed the fol- 
lowing facts in unimpassioned sta- 
tistical order. 

1. Of the total volume of Auto- 
mobile Accessories sold in the 
eleven cities, 12 per cent of the 
stores did 60 per cent of the bus- 
iness. 

2. In the Boot and Shoe field, 12 
per cent of the stores were doing 
50 per cent of the business. 

3. In Men’s Clothing, 18 per cent 
of the stores did 75 per cent of the 
business. 

4. In Women’s Clothing, 18 per 
cent did 89 per cent of the volume. 

5. Twenty-five per cent of the 
Department Stores were selling 71 
per cent of the total department 
store volume. 

6. Forty per cent of the Drug 
Stores did 71 per cent of the drug 
business. 

7. Eighteen per cent of the Gro- 
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cery Stores were doing 57 per cent 
if the volume. 

8. Fifteen per cent of the Hard- 
ware Stores made 65 per cent of 
the total sales. 

9. Fourteen per cent of the 
Jewelry Stores did 71 per cent of 
the jewelry volume. 

10. Twenty-four per cent of va- 
riety stores did 91 per cent of all 
the variety business. 

The final starting point disclosed 
by the report after many other 
types of retail business had been 
covered, was that 11 per cent of all 
the retail institutions operating in 
these cities were doing 70 per cent 
of the total business done. Put in 
another way—and the most impor- 
tant way from the sales managers’ 
viewpoint—89 per cent of all the 
retailers making up the market 
were selling less than 30 per cent 
of the goods which the market 
consumed. 

The point here, I believe, is ob- 
vious. In selling there are two vital 
factors —time and expense. One, 
time, is the essence of volume. The 
ther, expense, is the essence of 
profit in selling. It isn’t logical— 
and it can never be profitable—to 
throw 89 per cent of sales time and 
89 per cent of sales expense against 
a division of a market that can, at 
its best, produce only 30 per cent 
f the potential volume. 


4 Shock to Many 
Sales Managers 








That the above facts were true, 
certainly came as a shock to many 
men in direct charge of sales pol- 
icies. For they found that the fun- 
damental effort being made by their 
sales force was to cover all of the 
market without regard to any such 
economic line-up as the Depart- 
ment of Commerce disclosed. 

Take for example the situation 
of a grocery product manufacturer 
in these eleven markets. Chain 
stores, with 21 per cent of the total 
outlets, were doing 41 per cent of 
the business. This left to the in- 
dependents, 79 per cent of the 
stores and 59 per cent of the volume. 
By count, the independents repre- 
sented 16,500 grocery outlets in 
these cities. The grocery manufac- 
turer sought to work them all, 
without fear or favor. 
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As a matter of fact, 48 per cent 
of these 16,500 stores were doing 
only 13 per cent of the grocery 
volume done by independent stores. 
While at the other extreme, 934 
independent stores (5.67 per cent of 
the total stores) were doing prac- 
tically one-third (32.32 per cent) 
of the total food business done by 
independents. Under any sales pro- 
gram, except one founded on se- 
lective selling, half of the sales- 
men’s time and half of the sales 
expense would go against a market 
classification that represented only 
13 per cent of the volume. It has 
shocked a good many good manu- 
facturers to learn this—but it is 
the fundamental fact, nevertheless. 


What a Camera 
Maker Found Out 


A prominent camera manufac- 
turer, inspired to check his own set- 
up, found that despite a national 
distribution of sales insofar as 
merchants and geography were 
concerned—90 per cent of his total 
volume was coming from 100 cities. 
And of this dominating percentage, 
81 per cent was coming from 200 
dealers within the 100 cities. 

paint manufacturer selected 
Michigan as the battle-field in 
which to check-up his situation. 
He found he had 379 accounts in 
the State. Two salesmen were be- 
ing operated in the territory. They 
were averaging eight calls per day. 
On this basis they were able to 
cover the territory monthly — and 
worked faithfully at their secret 
job of seeing every dealer once 
every thirty days. By careful check, 
deaiers were now assorted and 
divided into four divisions. Twelve 
calls per year were planned for the 
first group, eight calls for the sec- 
ond, six for the third and four 
calls per year allotted to the last 
classification. 

The readjusted basis of activity 
obviously gave 30 per cent more 
time for the twelve calls per year 
on group one—which was the 
group doing the lion’s share of the 
paint business in this manufac- 
turer’s market. From this point, 
less time and less expense was pro- 
vided to care for contacting the 
balance, each group being con- 
trolled in line with its potential 
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Mrs. Edward A. Fargo, Jr. 
Organizer of the Harper’s Bazaar 
Débutante Office in Chicago 
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A Few Members of Our 
Chicago Débutante Staff 
Miss Janet Kirk 
Miss Narcissa Swift 
Miss Helen Gillette 
Mrs. John Dern Il 
Miss Rosemary Sidley 
Miss Eleanor Wheeler 
Mrs. J. Scott Dow, Jr. 
Miss Elizabeth Knode 
Miss Marjorie Horton 
Miss Catherine Molloy 
Miss Catherine Noyes 
Miss Roberta Harvey 
Miss Dorothy Senn 
Miss Borbara Senn 
Miss Chloe Watson 
Miss Welthyan Harmon 
Miss Ann Robinson 
Miss Elizabeth Warren 
Miss Frances Weary 
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CHICAGO ::- 


opened up a Debutante Office for Harper's Bazaar the second 
week in October... 


New York Debutante office appointed Mrs. Edward A. Fargo, Jr., 
a crack organizer, to invite the most attractive and prominent 
debutantes in Chicago to join our forces. 


ty-nine of them joined and promptly took up the business of enroll- 
ing their friends and relatives as new readers of Harper's Bazaar. 


to the recent holidays the Chicago debutantes turned in 1015 
new three-year subscriptions — (two and a half months’ work.) 


se new subscribers to Harper's Bazaar live in Lake Shore Drive, 
Lincoln Park West, Walton Place, Astor Street, and the like; in 
Lake Forest, Winnetka, Glencoe, Highland Park, Hubbard Woods, 
and other fashionable shore points north. 


w, imagine our Debutante Offices functioning in the 126 impor- 
tant cities of the United States in the same way (as they've 
been doing for the past eight years! and you have the circu- 
lation story of Harper's Bazaar. 


s method of securing subscriptions originated with us, and is, 
without doubt, the soundest ever conceived to give advertisers 
100% class circulation. Be sure the Débutante Bureau of Harper's 








Bazaar, and all its bronch offices, are working for you in 1932! 


UREA U OF 


AZAAR 
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volume. It seems needless to say 
the expense went down and sales 
went up. 

I should like to mention the case 
of one of America’s most outstand- 
ing institutions—a case where mar- 
keting minds were quick to see the 
relationship between selective sell- 
ing and more efficient and effective 
operation. I cannot, for business 
reasons, quote actual figures—but 
the percentages are reasonably 
true. 

Here was a company with, let 
us say, 100,000 outlets. It utilized 
100 salesmen. These men averaged 
1.3 calls per dealer per year at an 
average cost of $7.70 per call. 

When the outlets were checked, 
in line with the principle of selec- 
tive selling, it was found that: The 
first 30 per cent of the dealers 
were selling 70 per cent of the vol- 
ume; the next 30 per cent were 
selling 22 per cent of the volume; 
the last 40 per cent were selling 
but 8 per cent of the business. 

Under the old plan, the sales 
force had been spending its time 
on each dealer on an equal basis. 
With an annual sales expenditure 
of $1,000,000, $300,000 went against 
the first 30 per cent of the dealers, 
$300,000 against the second 30 per 
cent and $400,000 was going against 
the last 40 per cent. 


Concentrating 
on the Buying Group 


This was changed. Instead of an 
equal basis of attention for all 
dealers, salesmen were ordered to 
concentrate on the first 30 per cent 
that was responsible for 70 per 
cent of the business. Instead of 1.3 
calls per dealer, as in the past, they 
were routed to secure four calls per 
year on this group. 

On the second 30 per cent, two 
yearly calls were to be made—and 
on the last 40 per cent from whence 
cometh 8 per cent of the volume, 
they were routed to call once per 
year. 

Now the net results of this new 
arrangement are obvious. Five hun- 
dred and seventy thousand dollars 
is now being spent on the dealers 
responsible for 70 per cent of the 
volume, $290,000 on the next group 
from which comes 22 per cent of 
the volume, and instead of $400,- 
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000 on the class of dealer returning 
only 8 per cent of the volume, 
$140,000 is now being spent. 

Selective selling means simply 
the process of sorting out your 
market — finding out where the 
business on your item is really done 
and who does it. It means throwing 
the major part of selling effort and 
selling expense against the major 
factors of your major markets, 
That is all there is to it—so far 
as its definition is concerned. 


Wrigley Will Probated 


The will of William Wrigley, Jr., cis. 
posing of an estate estimated at not less 
than $22,500,000 in Illinois, was filed for 
probate at Chicago last week. Most of 
this is left to members of the family 
His large holdings outside the State of 
Illinois were not listed in the document 

After specific bequests and trust pro 
visions, the bulk of the estate is to he 
kept intact, in trust, the will provides 
until the fiftieth birthday, in 1944, of 
Philip K. Wrigley, his son and _ the 
president of the William Wrigley, |: 
Company. At that time his son is 
receive six-tenths of the estate, his 
daughter, Mrs. James R. Offield, two 
tenths, Mr. Offield one-tenth, and one- 
twentieth is to go to each of two gran/- 
children. 

The document also bequeaths Mr 
Wrigley’s controlling interest in the 
Chicago National League baseball tean 
to his son, Philip. 


F. S. Fales Heads Standard Oil 


Frederick S. Fales, vice-president of 
the Socony-Vacuum Corporation, has 
been elected president of the Standard 
Oil Company of New York. He succeeds 
Charles F. Meyer, who will remain as 
a director of Standard Oil, but who has 
retired as director and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Socony 
Vacuum company. 

Richard P. Tinsley, treasurer of the 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
and secretary-treasurer of the Socony 
Vacuum Corporation, has been mad 
director of the latter company. 


W. W. Snypp with Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph 


W. W. Snypp, formerly with th 
National Cash Register Company, Day 
ton, has been appointed assistant to the 
advertising manager of the Address 
crane Corporation, Cleve 
and. 


Inland Empire to Advertise 

The Isherwood-Dyer Advertising Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash., has heen ap- 
pointed to direct a newspaper advertising 
campaign for the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the Inland Empire, as the sec 
tion of the Northwest from Spokane t 
Idaho is known. Products of this section 
will be featured in the campaign. 
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Gannett Sells Brooklyn 
. , 
“Daily Eagle” 
Controlling interest in the Brooklyn, 
\. Y., Daily Eagle has been sold by 
> Gannett Company, Inc., to a group 
cated by M. Preston Goodfellow and 
Harris M. Crist, publisher and manag- 
ig editor, respectively, of that paper. 
\ssociated with them in the purchase are 

Raymond M. Gunnison and William V. 
ile ster. Frank E. Gannett acquired the 
paper three years ago and has operated 

through the Gannett Company, Inc., 
which he controls. There will be no 
change in personnel of the paper, ac- 
wding to Mr. Goodfellow. 

Mr. Goodfellow has been elected presi- 
lent of the Eagle and Mr. Crist has 
cen made vice-president. Raymond M. 
Gunnison has been elected chairman of 
the board of trustees to succeed _ 
father, Herbert F. Gunnison. Miss E. 
Dockery has been elected treasurer x." 
William W. Oliver assistant treasurer. 
Hi. E. Madden continues as secretary. 

The board of trustees will include Mr. 
Goodfellow, Mr. Crist, Mr. Hester, Mr. 
Madden, Raymond M. Gunnison, Foster 
Gunnison, and Charles F. Noyes. 

The Brooklyn Eagle was founded in 
1841 as the Brooklyn Eagle and Kings 
County Democrat and was acquired the 
following year by Isaac Van Anden. 
Upon Van Anden’s death in 1875 it was 
taken over by his nephew, Colonel Wil- 
liam Hester, who managed the paper 

ntil 1921. William V. Hester, Colonel 
Ie ster’s son, was president of the paper 

ntil his coher’ death in 1924, when 
He -rbert F. Gunnison, who had been with 
> Eagle since he had first joined it as 

i ‘our in 1882, became president. 


Detroit Studio Opens Toledo 
ffice 


Meinzinger-Quail, Inc., Detroit art 
pe has opened an office in the 
lome Banking Building, Toledo. K. W. 
Ti gges is in charge. 


Leaves Schumacher 


Miss Myrtle V. Kennedy has re 
signed as advertising manager of 
F. Schumacher & Company, New York, 
Schumacher and Waverly fabrics. She 
l i been with the company for the last 
nine years, 


Appoints: Bedford Agency 


The Denver Pharmaceutical Mfg. 
Company, Long Island City, N. Y., has 
appointed the Bedford Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., to di- 
rect its advertising account. 


Joins Bredemeier Agency 


Eliot Armstrong, formerly general sales 
manager of the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, Buffalo, has joined the staff of 
the Henry E. Bredemeier Advertising 
Agency, of that city. 
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J. S. Norton to Direct Lambert 
Pharmacal Sales 


J.. S. Norton, vice-president of the 
Agfa Ansco, Corporation and in charge 
of sales for the last nine years, has 
resigned, effective February 29, to join 
the Lambert Pharmacal Company, of 
which he has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. His _ head- 
quarters will be in St. Louis. 

George D. Prigmore, who has been 
Western manager of Agfa Ansco for the 
last three years, has been made sales 
manager of that company to succeed Mr. 
Norton. 


A. E. Sproul, Jr., Organizes 
Own Service 

A. E. Sproul, Jr., for the last two and 
a half years production manager of 
O. S. Tyson and Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has organ- 
ized an advertising design and produc- 
tion service at New York. He previ- 
ously had supervised advertising design 
and production for the technical pub- 
licity department of the Union Carbide 
Company. Mr. Sproul has been retained 
by O. S. Tyson and Company for both 
operating and counselor service. His 
offices will be at 230 Park Avenue. 


Becomes Houston ‘‘Post”’ 


The Houston, Texas, Post-Dispatch 
has dropped the latter part of its name 
and now becomes the Houston Post 
The combined name was acquired seven 
years ago following the merger of the 
Post and the Dispatch, the latter paper 
having been owned by Governor Ross 
S. Sterling, whose interest in the Post- 
Dispatch was recently acquired by J. E. 
Josey. 


Nesbitt Wilcox Joins Criterion 

Nesbitt Wilcox, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Collins Publicity Service, 
Philadelphia, and, more recently, with 
the national sales department of the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company 
and of Outdoor Advertising, Inc., has 
joined the Criterion Advertising Com- 
pany, New York, as special represen 
tative. 


Represents “American Forests”’ 


American Forests, published at Wash- 
ington, D. C., by the American Fores- 
try Association, has appointed F. E. M. 
Cole, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
Chicago, as its advertising representa- 


tive in the Middle-West. 


Death of W. R. Weidenthal 


William R. Weidenthal, president of 
the Weidenthal Printing Company, died 
at Cleveland Heights recently at the age 
of forty-four. He was for twenty years 
business manager of the Jewish Jnde- 
pendent, Cleveland. 
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On Long Island Sound the acetylene in the 
light buoys is renewed every six months. 
These buoys are easy to reach. It costs less 
to visit these buoys at such frequent inter- 
vals than to pay for equipment that will 
burn for a longer period without attention. 
That is just plain good business. 


NEEDLECRAFT y 
ANNOUNCES A Ne 
Advertising Policy 
An immediate rate reduction of 10% effecti 
with April, 1932, issue. 


Continuity Discount of additional 10%, as follo 


Orders will be accepted 24 months in advan¢ 
Space used in the second 12 months whi 
equals or exceeds space used in the first 
months earns an additional 10% discount if « 
dered with first year's insertion. This discount 
effective 12 months after first insertion at t 
new rate. Provided orders in our hands of 
kept 2 years in advance, the discount, on 
earned, continues in effect unless nullified | 
an intermediate cancellation. 


EXAMPLE 


Old rate New rate 


1 page (B&W) $3600 $3240 


pyeltss 
Quisitive 


NEEDLECRAF 


The Home Arts Magazine 
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Off the coast of Alaska, however, the acety- 
lene in the light buoys is renewed once 
every two years. The cost of reaching these 
buoys is so great that it pays to install sun 
valves, larger tanks, etc., to cut down the 
frequency and therefore the cost of visit- 
ing them. This, too, is good business. We 
have applied this theory to the subscription 
and the advertising ends of our business. 


rculation Policy 


bscriptions sold for two years in advance. 


lo premiums or contests. 


ot to be included in any unit clubbing offer. 
llowed only in selective clubs). 


| circulation controlled by the publisher. 


Me sale of Needlecraft only to those women 
© buy it to use it. 


is further restriction, eliminating unit clubbing 
culation insures more than ever the voluntary re- 
onsive circulation Needlecraft has always had. 


dvertisers will not buy any magazine just because its rate is low. 
erefore Needlecraft calls particular attention, not only to the 
onomies of the new rates, but to « Its circulation methods guar- 
tee + Its distinctive editorial appeal « Its million circulation 
ithout benefit of fiction) « Its record of proved results on keyed 
py * Its readers so completely devoted to all the Home Arts — 
quisitive women — who want things badly enough to work for 
m. Full details on request. 


UR W. STOCKDALE, Advertising Manager - CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
29 PALMOLIVE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. + OLD SOUTH BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
bnchard-Nichols-Coleman, Representatives, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Atlanta 





Sell on the Prospect’s Side 


of the Fence 


Whether Food, a Stoker or Clothing Is to Be Sold, the Principle Remains 
the Same 


By Roy Dickinson 


HERE is one salesman on the 

force of a food manufacturer 
who is doing a better job now 
than he did four weeks ago. He 
is a lucky man, too, because he 
was about to be let out. How his 
job was saved for him by a chance 
remark, and why this remark 
changed his method of selling, il- 
lustrate a principle of salesman- 
ship more important now than ever 
before. 

Like many another manufac- 
turer, this maker of packaged 
food products has been getting rid 
of his dead wood. He knew that 
this particular salesman had it in 
him to do a good job but his sales 
record was not on a par with what 
the vice-president had placed in 
his own mind as the minimum. 
The company had come to the 
point where men had to sell mer- 
chandise or get out. 

Henderson was one slated to go 
and yet the v. p. thought it was 
up to him to take one more chance. 
Henderson hadn’t responded at all 
to pep talks, to sales manuals, to 
selling suggestions, to a list of 
cards which answered sales objec- 
tions in advance, nor to any of the 
other selling aids which seemed to 
be called for under the circum- 
stances. 


Retailers Buy 


to Resell 


Then one day the vice-president 
called him into his front office and 
told him to try to think of him- 
self as a sales manager for the 
customers he was calling on. 

“These retailers,” he said, “don’t 
huy our merchandise to stock it. 
They buy it to resell it at as quick 
a profit as possible to their cus- 
tomers. Sell from your pros- 
pect’s side of the fence. Put your- 
self in his position. Be his sales 
manager. I am responsible for 





you. I am giving you your chance 
here. If you want to save your 
job, change your selling method.” 

This type of remark and a few 
others along the same line, ac 
cording to the food manufacturer, 
made a tremendous change i 
Henderson's method. He got int 
the habit of using postcards t 
give retailers ideas. He used 
totally new selling arguments. In 
a period of approximately six 
weeks he has come from the bot- 
tom of the list, a suspect for dis 
charge, to number three on the 
selling force. 


Same Idea Applies 
in Different Industries 


In a field far removed from 
food products, the same principk 
holds true. When the Iron Fire- 
man Manufacturing Company is 
sued its sales manual it laid par 
ticular stress upon this selling 
principle, which was the theme of 
one of the most helpful chapters in 
its manual. THe company has 
helped not only its own salesmen 
but those in many other fields, for 
I know at the present time of one 
man in the clothing industry who 
has distributed to all his men a 
paraphrase in his own words of 
the instructions given to the men 
who sell automatic stokers. The 
Iron Fireman salesman is told 
“Knowing what you are selling 
may gain your customer’s respect, 
but knowing how he can use it to 
his own benefit and profit will get 
his order.” 

There is a fine summing up of 
a selling principle as broad as 
human nature itself. The Iron 
Fireman company brings it into its 
own field specifically in the fol 
lowing way: 

“You will find that many pros- 
pects who are ‘not in the market 
for stokers’ or ‘not buying new 
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cquipment’ would tell a different 
tory if you approached them from 
nother angle. Such angles are 
their trouble with smoke, or their 
lificulty of keeping up steam at 
peak hours or on extremely cold 
days, or their experience with in 
cficient boiler room help. 

“You do not need to be a Sher- 
lock Holmes to find such situa- 
tions. Ask your prospect casually 
if he ever experiences such diffi- 
culties and he will be interested, 
cven though he may not admit to 
you that he has any such trouble. 
If you can go into a prospect’s 
iffice on your survey call, on your 
presentation call, and on your call- 
hacks, and on every one of these 
ceasions show him that you are 
sincerely interested in his business 
and his problems, and want to help 
him, you will always be welcome, 
and furthermore, an order is the 
natural outgrowth of such a re- 
lationship.” 

No sales manager who puts his 
main faith in personality, or who 
follows the presentation of facts 
in an orderly manner as the one 
method of getting attention, can 
escape the obvious conclusion that: 

1. Personality, when analyzed, is 
found to be only an_ intelligent 
understanding of the prospect’s 
point of view and his problem, to- 
gether with a sincere and pleasing 
method of discussing them with 
him, 

2. While it is true that unless a 
salesman’s mind is filled with facts 
about his product, he won’t get 
far, the fact must be made inter- 
esting, must be organized and must 
he translated into the hearer’s own 
language in order to arouse him to 
any course of action. 


Two Ways to Understand 
Prospects’ Problems 


As the Iron Fireman company 
tells its salesmen, “the two best 
ways of getting an understanding 
of the prospect’s problem is, first, 
the obtaining of a general knowl- 
edge of his. kind of business by 
personal observation and study of 
similar conditions and second, by 
the careful reading of books and 
trade papers from which the 
prospect himself secures his own 
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viewpoint, helps solve his own 
problems.” 

Any salesman who can allow a 
prospect to say to him truthfully, 
“You may know stokers, you may 
know your own publication, you 
may know trucks, but you don’t 
know my business,” has not been 
approached in the right manner. 
It is up to the salesman to learn 
about his business. It certainly 
will prove a permanent asset to 
each man who takes the trouble to 
find out. 


Buyers Want 
to Be Right 


This maker of stokers says to 
its salesmen: “The man who buys 
an Iron Fireman wants to be sure 
that he is doing an intelligent job 
of buying, so make your buyer 
feel that he is buying, not being 
sold and by your attitude and 
presentation convince him that in 
his particular case by buying your 
product he is showing good, sound 
business judgment.” 

In order to accomplish this the 
salesman must put himself in the 
position of a confidential advisor 
if he is selling to manufacturers, 
of a sales manager if he is selling 
to retailers. The principle is the 
same in both cases. Its effect is to 
make the prospect feel that the 
salesman is looking out for the 
prospect’s interest. 

Any time a salesman thinks of 
his prospect only as a buyer he is 
limiting his own sales and build- 
ing barriers around his possible 
growth. 

The buyer’s imagination and 
tnind are necessarily negative and 
limited by thoughts of economy, 
cutting down on outgo. 

But there is no limit to a seller’s 
imagination. The man calling on 
retailers must get his story across 
in selling terms, ideas of more 
business. 

A kitchen cabinet salesman, 
who went into a retailer’s store 
recently and was told that no 
cabinets were wanted, applied the 
principle successfully. 

“Do you mean you don’t want 
to buy any today or don’t want to 
sell any next week?” was the 
method of his approach. He 
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wasn’t there to sell the retailer 
any, he was there to sell some for 
him. 

The policemen weren’t out of 
work, nor were the firemen, bus 
drivers, mail carriers, motormen or 
barbers, to name a few classes. 
Not over 2 per cent of the men 
in the city were unemployed. Later 
on the salesman proved by actu- 
ally selling one kitchen cabinet to 
a customer that it was foolish for 
this retailer to adopt his selling (or 
non-buying) policy to the 2 per 
cent, instead of the-98 per cent. 

In a city of 10,000 there were 
at least 2,000 good homes, capable 
of buying. 

Thinking of the retail buyer as 
a salesman, a factory owner as a 
man who can save money or make 
more profit by his purchase of a 
product, is a selling philosophy of 
great importance just now. 


Australia Has Audit Bureau 

An Audit Bureau of Circulations for 
Australia has been established, patterned 
after the American A. C. The by- 
laws, rules and regulations are similar 
to those of the American bureau and 
the organization is comprised of ad- 
vertisers, publishers and advertising 
agencies. 

Offices of the new bureau will be 
located, for the time being, with those of 
the Australian Association of National 
Advertisers, at Sydney. 


New Accounts to Cramer- 


Tobias 


The Zero-Jel Laboratories, Inc., and 
the Adams-Knapp Company, Inc., dis- 
tributor of Ready-to-Bake baking pow- 
der, both of New York, have appointed 
the Cramer-Tobias Company, advertis- 
ing agency of that city, to direct their 
advertising accounts. 

This agency has also been appointed 
to direct the advertising of the Old 
Witch Ammonia Company, New York. 


A. H. Ross Forms New 


Business 

A. H. Ross has resigned as secretary 
and sales manager of the United States 
Bottlers Machinery Company, Chicago, 
to head a production and sales engi- 
neering company under the name of 
A. H. Ross and Company, with offices at 
221 North La Salle St. St., Chicago. 


Death of A. A. S. Walmsley 


Arthur S. Walmsley, assistant to the 
executive secretary of the National Pub- 
lishers Association, died last week. He 
had been with the association for many 
years. 
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Consolidate as Lyddon, 
Hanford & Frohman 


The advertising agencies of Lyddon 
Hanford & Kimball, Inc., Rochester and 
New York, and The Louis H. Frohman 
Company, New York, have been _con- 
solidated as Lyddon, Hanford & Froh- 
man, Inc., with two complete agency 
organizations in Rochester and New 


ork. 

Officers of the corporation are: Pres 
ident, Clinton R. ddon; executive 
vice-president, Louis i. Frohman; vice 
president, Lester A. Casler; treasurer, 
Saxe H. Hanford and secretary, Ralp! 
M. Cole. Other executive personnel of 
the Rochester office and of The Frohman 
agency remains unchanged. Mr. Froh 
man, who was manager of Lyddon & 
Hanford’s New York office in 1922, will 
be in charge of the New York activities 
of the combined organizations. Lyddon, 
Hanford & Frohman will retain the six 
affiliations through which the Frohman 
organization works with various adver 
tising agencies throughout the country 


Gets Data on Inquiry Costs 
Tue Exvecrric Controtter & Mrc. Co 
CLEVELAND 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are returning to you the arti 
cles which you sent to us in a small 
folder that have appeared in your pub- 
lication on direct mail and the results 
derived therefrom. 

This ~_— y has proved very 
interestin we wish to thank you 
very Leds for your consideration in 
helping us to determine what the cost 
per inquiry should be on the recent 
folder we sent out. 

H. K. Ltepy, 
Advertising Manager. 


Seattle Agency Affiliates 

The Carl W. Art Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Seattle, has formed an affiliation 
with the Overman Advertising Agency, 
Spokane, the Adolph L. Bloch Adver 
tising Agency, Portland, and the Edward 
1. Nathan Advertising Agency, of Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 


H. J. Slingo with N. B. C. 

Herbert J. Slingo has been appointed 
to the merchandising staff of the Na 
tional Broadcasting Company, New 
York. He was formerly with Best 
Foods, Inc., James Butler, Inc. and Johr 
Wanamaker. 


Industrial Brown Hoist Moves 


The Industrial Brown Hoist Corpora 
tion, material handling machinery, has 
moved its headquarters from Cleveland 
to Bay City, Mich. 


Joins Taylor-Yonkers 
Robert B. Ferguson, formerly a free 
lance artist at Chicago, has joined the 
staff of the Chicago office of the Taylor- 
Yonkers Company, Dubuque, Iowa, en- 
graving firm. 
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Consider the 
“Greatest Man in the 
World” 


HE salesman—out alone, up 

against it all the time, dogged 
by competition, confronted with 
the tremendous task of changing 
people’s minds and habits—is the 
“greatest man in the world” from 
any standpoint, and particularly 
from that of planning and direct- 
ing advertising and merchandising 
effort. 

Thus combining tribute with a 
practical thought on marketing, 
Marshall Adams, sales promotion 
manager, merchandising division, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, outlined to members of 
the Chicago Advertising Council 
last week what he feels are the 
three major objectives for any 
selling program, all of them cen- 
tering on the salesman. He was 
speaking at one of a series of 
three luncheon meetings held in 
conjunction with the Council’s an- 
nual three-day direct-mail adver- 
tising conference and exhibit. 

“The first of these objectives,” 
Mr. Adams said, “is getting more 
salesmen selling the product or 
service. The second is making 
these salesmen more efficient. The 
third is making it easier for these 
salesmen to sell. 

“An analysis of sales promotion 
and advertising activities in the 
light of these three points brings 
up some pertinent questions. For 
example, are the media selected to 
help the salesmen sell or to please 
the president? Does the copy 
make his selling job easier, or does 
it merely scratch our own backs? 
Is the advertising timed in with 
his selling activity, or to take ad- 
vantage of a color cycle that hap- 
pens to be available? Is his sales 
equipment visual and handy or is 
it cumbersome and useless? Do 
the letters from headquarters that 
he reads when he comes back to 
the hotel at night make him grind 
his teeth in impotent rage or do 

y furnish selling facts and in- 
spiring convictions? Does the 


training course afford him tools, or 
just talk? 
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“When these three objectives 
are kept constantly in mind in the 
planning of advertising, when all 
merchandising plans are designed 
from the field instead of from the 
desk, the cost of distribution is 
coming down,” he concluded. 


Changes in Erwin, Wasey 
European Staff 


L. W. Weddell, for the last six years 
manager of the London office of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, has been transferred 
to the New York office as special repre- 
sentative of the entire European or- 
ganization. He will be succeeded at 
London by Gerald S. Peacock, formerly 
manager of the Paris branch. 

Bernard Staley, formerly head of the 
Brussels office, succeeds Mr. Peacock at 
Paris and E. Guild, of the Paris 
office, will become manager at Brussels. 

Chester R. Vail, of the New York 
office, has been transferred to Lagten. 
where he will act as assistant to ie 
Weddell, managing director of é& 
twelve Erwin, Wasey offices in Europe. 


Death of J. E. Rice 


John Edwin Rice, vice-president and 
general manager of The United States 
Daily, Washington, D. C., died last 
week at Rochester, Minn., at the age of 
forty-five. Mr. Rice, who was at one 
time business manager of the Washing- 
ton Herald, was one of the founders of 
The United States Daily and had been 
vice-president and general manager of 
that publication since its founding in 
1926. Before going to Washington he had 
been business manager of the Duluth, 
Minn., News Tribune. 


G. P. Lee, Sales Manager, 
Eastco Papers 


George P. Lee, for ten years a mem- 
ber of the sales staff of the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company, New York, 
Eastco writing papers, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, following the 
resignation of F. A. Leahy, for the Jast 
twenty years vice-president and sales 
manager of the Eastern company. 


L. W. Grothaus Advanced by 
Allis-Chalmers 


L. W. Grothaus, formerly Cleveland 
district manager of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of that com- 
pany. He has been with Allis-Chalmers 
since 1904. 


New Account to Freeze- 


Vogel-Crawford 


The Village Blacksmith Folks, Water- 


town, Wis., cutlery, garden tools and 
similar equipment, have appointed 
Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., ilwau- 


kee advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising account. 








Playing with 
Type 
HE advertisement illustrated 
here is interesting in the way it 
has used only type and ornaments 


for illustration. 
The tour de force behind this 
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Rest Yourself in the Patio! 











illustrative method will probably 
be appreciated more by the adver- 
tising and printing man than by 
the consumer, who, however, will 
likely be attracted by the “differ- 
ent” air this method lends to the 
advertisement. 


Tampa Agency Incorporates 
The Peninsular Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Tampa, Fla., has received a State 


charter. The incorporators are: T. ‘ 
Shackelford, A. R. Boynton and G. V. 
Zewadski. 


Joins Baltimore Agency 


Alvin Epstein, formerly with the 


Baltimore News, has joined the I. A. 
Goldman Advertising Agency, Baltimore, 
as an account executive. 
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New Account for Tulsa 
Agency 

The National Real Estate Institute, 
Inc., Fort Smith, Ark., and the Tanna 
Menthol Company and Snappies, Inc., 
both of Tulsa, Okla., have appointed 
Don Watts-Advertising, Inc., Tulsa ad- 
vertising agency, to direct their adver. 
tising accounts. Mail order publications 
will be used for the Real Estate Insti 
tute, which operates a correspondence 
school. 

Radio, newspaper and outdoor adver 
tieing will be used to feature the Tanna- 
Menthol Company’s proprietary meii- 
cines, and women’s publications 
feature the metal eretliaaion for w 
men’s apparel made by Snappies. 


Who Uses “Sure Good’’? 


Curtiss Canpy Company 
Curcaco 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I would greatly appreciate it if 
would advise me if we could use tlx 
name “Sure Good” as a _ slogan. | 
understand that your files are quit: 
complete and if convenient I will he 
very much obliged if you will advise 
me if this name is being used or ha 
been used by anyone. 

A. E. Kipp, Jr., 
Distributors Division 


T. O. Grisell Leaves Neidich 
Companies 


Thomas O. Grisell has _ resigned 
president of the Neidich Viscose Cor 
poration and the Neidich Cel-Lus-Tra 
Corporation, New York. He was for 
eight years with the George Batten 
Company and, later, with Batten, Bar 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., as d 
rector of the marketing department. 


M. E. Dill Joins Read-Taylo: 


Milton E. Dill, formerly with Norma 

A. Munder & Company, as direct: 
of design and typography, has joine 
The Read-Taylor Company, Baltimo: 
in a similar capacity. 


With National Life Insurance 


Charles E. Crane, for many years 
member of the staff of The Associat 
Press, has been appointed publicity « 
rector of the National Life Insurar 
Company, Montpelier, Vt. 


Death of J. F. Clark 


James Finch Clark, a member of t! 
advertising staff of the Red Ball Tran: 
Company, died recently at Nashvil! 
lenn., at the age of forty-two. 


Appoints Friedman Agenc; 

Wm. Godwin, Inc., New York boo! 
publisher, has appointed Leon A. Fried 
man, advertising agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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Arts & Decoration 




















2nd or 3rd COVERS INSERTS 
One page...... $700.00 ious $800.00 ious 
Four pages.... 630.00 Rate 720.00 — Rate 
Eight pages.... 595.00  #700.00 680.00 400.00 
Twelve pages.. 560.00 640.00 


Back Cover 


Previous Rate $900.00 Flat 


One page....... $900.00 Eight pages..... $700.00 
Four pages..... 800.00 Twelve pages. ..not sold 


No Reduction in Rlack and White Rate 


Special Issues: 


1932 October.....Fall Building and Plant- 
ee Country Houses ing 
ex scand Furnishing the Summer November...Antiques as Decoration 
Home December...Christmas Gifts Issue 
ere Gifts for the June Bride 1933 
See Medium Size Houses January..... / Antiques as Decoration 
August...... Fall Decorating February ...Spring Building 
September .. Decorating the Town House March...... Spring Decorating and 
or Apartment Gardens 


Arts & Decoration Publishing Company 


Incorporated 
578 Madison Avenue New York City 
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THIS YEAR IT WILL PA 


TO CONCENTRATE ADVERTISING 
AND SELLING EFFORT WHER 
POPULATION HAS THE GREATE 


PURCHASING POWE| 


NEW ENGLAND TODAY 


2% of the U. S. area (Compactness) 
6%% of Pn peer (Over 8 million 


customers 


of re * il sales (Successful re- 
744% tailers) HE 
of oy wealth (Better-than-average stand- 

8% : ards) 








OD 


842% of the income (More spending money) 


of the bank deposits (Good credit 
13%% —Twic ‘Twice as good J 
of the sa s (Res uying power 
7% h — sry. 5 billio —¥ e rg gt 
7) 
WHAT A MARKET! 











HERE’S 1932's best opportunity 

a rich, ready and responsive marke 
WWW, ) NEW 
NY dh NZ THE SUN RIS#RSI 
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THEW ENGLAND MARKET 








ODAY.. 


2AY in every factor that indicates Buying Power 
the New England Market ranks FAR AHEAD, 


million 


when compared with the country as a whole! 
ssful re- 

e stand- - HEAD by surprising percentages (late 1931 
data) in each of the following: 


money ) 


4 ait Gainful Workers Gasoline Sales 
— Retail Purchases per family Department Store Sales 
1g power Building Construction—both eee sod 0d wy ce il 
lune 30, Residential and Total a a ae 
: Bank Deposits per capita— 
' Life Insurance Sales (Over 2 to 1) 


New Car Sales Savings per capita—(2} to 1) 


———_—__  -—_+ 


And New England business failures decreased 5.69% 
in 1931 while the country had 8.69% more failures. 





nit 
Y RITE now for latest detail data — helpful — 
marke explicit. 


NEW ENGLAND DAILY NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 


16 Norwich Street, Worcester, Mass. 


IN NEW ENGLAND 
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Informative Ad- 
vertising Needed Now, 
More Than Ever 


(Continued from page 6) 
whether your advertising is good 
or bad.” 

If you are selling a product to 
the masses you can learn much by 
studying the crowd personally as 
you see it in the movie theaters, at 
the circus, on the beaches, in the 
city parks, in cafeterias, and wher- 
ever people gather in large num- 
bers. 

Study the people you see in these 
places, for they are average 
Americans, and you will realize 
that to be successful, advertising 
must be written for Main Street. 
Only 8 per cent of our people have 
a superior intelligence, 13 per cent 
run high, 20 per cent are average, 
and 59 per cent are below the line. 

When we are talking about bas- 
ing advertising on personal taste, 
we should refer also to the ten- 
dency to get too much of what 
interests us into our advertising. 
Too many pictures of the plant, 
too much copy saying how the 
product is made, and too little ef- 
fort devoted to the selfish interest 
of the reader. 

A Radio Program 
Gold Brick 

Nowhere is the temptation to 
buy the Personal Taste Gold Brick 
greater than in radio broadcasting. 
Here many advertisers fail to as- 
certain the entertainment taste of 
the audience and build their pro- 
grams to please themselves. 

Another common prejudice that 
creeps into advertising is that for 
or against certain newspapers, mag- 
azines, or other media. The wise 
advertising man forgets his per- 
sonal tastes and opinions and in 
his selection of media he is guided 
solely by facts. 

So beware of Gold Brick Num- 
ber Four—too much personal opin- 





ion. Go by averages, not indi- 
vidual experiences. Don’t think 
that everyone is like you. Blot 


out pride, prejudice and opinion. 
Get a clear picture of your aver- 
age customer and then aim your 
advertising at him. 


INK 


Gold Brick Number Five is 
much like some of the others. I: 
is this mistaken idea—“If it’s 
beautiful or looks well, it’s a good 
advertisement.” 

Tell the story you have to tell 
in the most effective way you can 
If that way is a beautiful way, so 
much the better, but if the story 
demands bold type and illustrations 
of machinery, don’t use delicate 
hand lettering and pictures of 
pretty girls. 

Beauty Should 
Be Secondary 


If you want to win an advertis 
ing contest, submit your most 
beautiful copy, but if you can 
check sales it will probably be sur 
prising to find how many times 
your less attractive advertisements 
produce the best results. 

Illustrations, type and arrange- 
ment should be considered as tools 
to use in telling the selling story 
most effectively. 

Gold Brick Number Six is the 
demand: “Give us something new, 
something different in our adver- 
tising.” How often we hear the 
statement: “I am tired of this ad- 
vertising we are doing; every- 
body has read it.” 

Your advertising may seem old 
to you but it probably does not 
seem old to the public. The cir- 
culations of our magazines and 
newspapers are constantly chang 
ing. Every time we run an ad- 
vertisement in an old publication 
we reach new readers. Then, too, 
consider these facts: Every year 
2,500,000 new consumers are born; 
400,000 children graduate from 
high school; 1,250,000 brides start 
housekeeping and 1,250,000 new 
husbands start earning money for 
them to spend; 2,000,000 families 
move to other addresses and 
1,400,000 Americans die. 

Thus in a comparatively few 
syears we have an entirely new 
consumer market. Several years 
ago we ran a mail-order advertise- 
ment in a certain women’s maga- 
zine. Through an error the same 
advertisement was repeated the fol 
lowing month in the same periodi 
cal. We expected a slump in re 
turns but to our amazement, sales 
resulting from the second insertion 
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proved to be greater than from the 
first. Apparently the readers of 
that magazine had not tired of 
seeing that copy, or, what is more 
likely true, a large share of them 
had not read it through until the 
sccond time it appeared. 

One of the important things in 
advertising is to get a central 
theme and use it. You will find 
the leading advertisers stick to 
their key ideas as long as they find 
them profitable. Lucky Strike 
advertising has featured “It’s 
Toasted” for years. From the be- 
ginning Pepsodent advertising has 
been built around the idea that 
Pepsodent removes the film from 
the teeth and makes teeth beauti- 
ful. In the West the advertising 
of Hills Bros. Coffee has for sev- 
eral years centered on the one 
theme of “controlled roasting.” 

So beware of Gold Brick Num- 
ber Six—that you must constantly 
put something new and different 
in your advertising. Advertising 
need not be monotonous. You can 
change the form of presentation, 
the method of illustrating, the kind 
of type, the layout—but if in your 
story you have struck “pay dirt” 
don’t pass it up for something 
less profitable just to have it dif- 
ferent. 


Few Advertisers 
Spend Too Much 


Gold Brick Number Seven is the 
idea that a great many advertisers 
are over-spending. More often than 
not the reverse is true—too many 
jobs are attempted, too much ter- 
ritory is covered, too many media 
are used—the job that is tackled 
is too large for the amount of 
money available. 

It is much like buying a railroad 
ticket. You can’t go by train from 
Los Angeles to New York if you 
have only enough money to buy a 
ticket to Chicago. 

So don’t put it down as an axiom 
that lots of money is wasted from 
over-advertising. More often than 
not too little is spent to get the 
snowball started down the hill. 

* * 


These, then, are some of the most 
common gold bricks in advertising. 
What, then, is good advertising ? 

Good 


advertising is salesman- 
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ship-in-print and every good ad- 
vertisement gives the reader the 
answer to this question: “Why 
should I spend my money for your 
product?” 

You Can't Interest 

Everyone 

Advertising, after all, is only a 
sales letter to the millions. With 
most products you cannot hope to 
interest every one. You determine 
who your most logical prospects 
are and then you write headlines 
that magnetize the interest of your 
interested audience. If you have a 
cold remedy, perhaps your head- 
line is “Relieve Colds Quickly.” 
That will get the attention of peo- 
ple who have colds. If you have 
a remedy for baldness, perhaps 
your headline will be, “Stops Fall- 
ing Hair.” That headline will 
magnetize the attention of those 
whose hair is getting thin. All 
headlines should be written on that 
principle. They appeal to the self- 
ish interest of the people you are 
trying to reach. The illustration 
should help arouse interest, and 
tell in picture the story you are 
trying to tell in words. 

Having flagged the attention of 
the people you are trying to select 
from all the possible readers, then 
say enough in your copy to be 
convincing. Give the information 
about your product that the reader 
wants. Don’t assume that he has 
read your previous advertisements. 
Tell a complete story in each ad- 
vertisement for you may never get 
his full attention again. Feature 
your major theme, but in summing 
up include all your basic argu- 


ments. Make your advertising 
simple. Do enough of it. Keep 
it up. 


If you can’t check the results 
from your own advertising, then 
it is more important than ever 
that you hire men who have lived 
in a vortex of advertising and who 
have learned from a record of 
traceable results what successful 
advertising is. If you have such 
men as advertising managers, or if 
you have such men in your ad- 
vertising agency, give them a 
chance to utilize their experience 
in making profits for you. 

For nothing but years of experi- 
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‘Polishing 


the brass tack .... 


THE good, old brass tack never went 
completely out of style; it simply lost some of its pop- 
ularity temporarily. 


Today, the demand for brass tacks is more insistent 
than ever before, but with this difference: business men 
want their brass tacks polished. 


And that is what Printers’ Ink Monthly seeks to do. 
It presents brass tack information on current business 
problems, with the brass tacks so polished—by the use of 
striking illustrations and novel layouts—that furrowed 
brows are not needed to absorb solid facts. 


For example, in the February Printers’ Ink Monthly: 


Where Will the Private Brands Seep? . 1. 


By V. H. Pexz of the American Institute of Food 
Distribution, Inc. A factual, statistical story of the 
outstanding merchandising problem in several of ad- 
vertising’s biggest fields. In two parts. 


Merchandising Strategy Revives an Old Item 


By J. C. Kaerser, Sales Manager, Wirt Company. 
A long established product, fine reputation, record of 
big sales, then a drooping sales curve. How mer- 
chandising strategy breathed new life into this lan- 
guishing item is lucidly explained. 
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Pictures That Get Mail Orders from Retailers 


With dealers being visited by so many salesmen is it 
possible for a mail solicitation to capture orders? 
The catalog described in this article, with its unique 
photographs, answers that question. 


To Sell Me, Show Something New . . . . . 


By JoHN ALLEN MurpHy. Not theory, but spe- 
cific examples of companies that have built volume 
sales by daring to be different at a time when most 
organizations were marking time. A merchandising 
principle that can be used by most manufacturers. 


Going Buckeye Vengefully . . . But Intelligently! 


By HeywortH CaMPBELL. Advertising art for art’s 
sake is definitely out. Advertising art must sell mer- 
chandise, precisely as must the humblest salesman. 
But does that mean that advertising art must go 
rabidly buckeye? Not according to Mr. Campbell. 


These five titles, selected from the twenty-five in the 
February Printers’ Ink Monthly, are samples of the brass 
tack material that fills the number. To see how these 
brass tacks have been polished, thumb through a copy. 


Other helpful, eye- pleasing features in the same issue are: 
Three portrait photographs that were hung by the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain; The high cost of 
type fads; Photographs that give extraordinary promi- 
nence to an everyday product; Package design; Booklet 
ideas at the auto show, and merchandising lessons to be 
learned from the modern furniture debacle. 


a 
Read the February issue of 
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New size type—more pictures—new layouts 
















































GOOD 
COPY 


Good copy can 
do more than 
just sell goods. 


It can sell ideas. 


And ideas can 
make this world 
a pleasanter and 
richer place in 
which to live. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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ence will guide advertisers to profit- 
able results. As astronomers, sur 
geons, lawyers and statesmen plan 
their future courses by their knowl- 
edge of the past, so the successful 
advertising man goes back to mail 
order advertising as the great ad- 
vertising teacher. 

Don’t be dull in your advertising 
but remember the seven gold 
bricks. Be famous for your prod- 
uct rather than for your adver- 
tising. Judge your advertising 
from profit sheets. Beware of 
comments on its eccentricities. Re- 
member the Lincoln and Douglas 
debate. When it was all over, 
people said, “Douglas is a great 
orator but Lincoln was right.” 

Don’t worry if you never get 
letters saying, “Your ads are beau- 
tiful,” or, “Your ads won first 
prize,” or, “Your advertising man 
gets out such cute ads.” Go out 
and take a look in the sales de- 
partment. Perhaps your readers 
are writing in on order blanks. 


Appoints Oberfelder-Franken 
The Kemiko Manufacturing Com 
pany, Newark, N. J., has appointed 
Oberfelder-Franken, Inc., New Yor 
advertising agency, to direct its adver 
tising account. The Kemiko company 
manufactures G. D., a new germicidal 
detergent, heretofore confined to bulk 
users, which it plans to market in pack 
age form for household use. 


New Accounts to Goldman 

The Art Neckwear Company, Phila 
delphia, and A. Sagner & Sons, Balti- 
more, manufacturers of Englishtown 
clothes for men, have appointed the 
I. A. Goldman Advertising Agency, 
Baltimore, to direct their advertising 
accounts. Business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 


Appoints Walsh Agency 

The Canadian Steel Corporation 
Ltd., Ojibway, Ont., has appointed the 
Walsh Advertising Company,  Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont., advertising agency, t 
direct its advertising account. Maga 
zines, newspapers, business papers, 
— papers and foreign papers will he 
used. 


Death of F. S. Ewing 


Frank S. Ewing, for thirty years 
president of the inute Tapioca Com 
pany, Orange, Mass., died recently at 
Revere, Mass. He had resigned as 
head of the Minute Tapioca Company 
in 1926, when that company was ac 
quired by the General Foods Corpora 
tion. 
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Death of B. B. Hampton 

Benjamin B. Hampton, who at one 
time handled the advertising of the 
\merican Tobacco Company and Singer 

ing machines, through the Hampton 
\dvertising Agency, died at New York 

» January 31. He had also heen a 
ember of the Bates agency and pub 
isher of the Galesburg, Ill., Mail. 

In 1906 he bought the then Broad- 
vay Magazine which he changed to 
Hampton’s Magazine. After a merger 
{ this magazine with other publica- 
ions, Mr. Hampton joined the Ameri- 
an Tobacco Company as a vice-presi- 
jent and director, having charge of the 
smoking tobacco department. 

In 1916 Mr. Hampton became inter- 
sted in motion pictures and, for a 
me was president of the General Film 

mpany. He was the author of “A 
llistory of the Movies,’’ recently pub- 
‘shed. 

Mr. Hampton was fifty-six years of 
ge He is survived by his brother, 
|. D. Hampton, who is an officer in the 
Littlehale Company, Inc., New York. 


Now Denhard, Pfeiffer & 
Wells 


Charles H. Denhard & Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has 
hanged its name to Denhard, Pfeiffer & 
Wells, Inc. J. C. Pfeiffer is now pres- 
lent of the agency. Charles H. Denhard 
s vice-president and treasurer and Wil- 
im H. Wells, secretary. 








Forms New England 
Merchandisers, Inc. 


New England Merchandisers, Inc., is 
the name of a new company which has 
een organized by J. H. Dowd, who has 
taken over the merchandising staff of 
the Eastern Advertising Company. Of- 
fices are in the North Industrial Build- 
ng, Boston. 





Gordon Lang with Spaulding- 
Gorham 


Gordon Lang, formerly vice-president 
f Black Starr & Frost-Gorham, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed vice-pres- 
lent and manager of Spaulding-Gorham, 
Inc., Chicago store of the Black Starr & 
Frost-Gorham company. 





Vance Chamberlain with 
J. Spang Baking Company 


Vance Chamberlain, fornterly secre- 
tary of the Griswold-Eshleman Com- 


pany, Cleveland advertising agency, has 


een appointed sales promotion and _ ad- 
ertising manager of the J. Spang Bak- 
Company, of that city. 


Zip Account to Tracy 


Jean P mgs ve Inc., South Orange, 
N. J., Zip depilatory and other prod- 
«ts, has appointed W. I. Tracy, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 
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‘PUNCH’S 
PRESTIGE 


PRESTIGE is a common word in 
advertising currency, butit stands 
for something hard to win and 
jealously to be guarded in busi- 
mess practice. The dictionary 
defines it as “influence arising 
from reputation.” It is another 
name for the goodwill of the 
Advertiser who has built his pro- 
duct into the consciousness of the 
buying public. Indiscriminate 
weight of advertising alone can- 
not confer it. It develops slowly 
but certainly around the adver- 
tising which pursues a clear un- 
swerving policy, which aims at 
the intelligent of a wide- 
spread community, and which is 
found in company the world has 
learned to respect. In fulfilling 
the two last-named conditions 
“PUNCH” is of paramount 
importance to the Advertiser who 
is building up prestige. Firstly, 





‘because * PUNCH” circulates 


primarily amongst that section 
of the — that moulds the buy- 
ing habits of the rest. Secondly, 
because throughout the English- 
speaking world “PUNCH” is 
believed in witha long-established 
faith that extends to everything 
between its famous covers. 
Directly the ge of your mer- 
chandise appears in “ PUNCH,” that 
merchandise begins to gather to itself 
prestige, toearn goodwill andconfidence 
that are the finest of all bulwarks against 
trade vicissitude, and the greatest of all 
forces for trade expansion. Can you 
afford NOT to use the tremendous 
and growing power of “PUNCH”? 





MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, ““ PUNCH” 
IO BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
ENGLAND 
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Possible Branch 
in New York City 


Contact is the almost unshrink- 
able overhead of advertising. 
Clients must be seen, served, 
counseled. And to agencies not 
in New York, the problem of 
Eastern service corrugates many 
a brow. 


There is more than contact of 
present accounts. There are 
Eastern doors already open be- 
cause of Western connection. 
And somebody East, should be 
capitalizing the potentialities of 


the West. 


All of which is overture to this: 
A well integrated New York 
agency—fully recognized, eight 
years successful, thoroughly fit 
(financially and capably) un- 
der proper auspices would be 
interested in being the New 
York branch of an elsewhere 
agent. 


Please don’t misunderstand. No 
distress signals are hidden in 
this copy. It merely occurs to 
us who advertise here that our 
contact, merchandising, _ re- 
search, writing and radio abili- 
ties might have greater value in 
the mutual expansion implied. 


And one final point: the cost 
of this New York branching- 
out would be less than the over- 
head of one good Eastern con- 
tact man. 


Only one such arrangement will 
be made. 


Address “L,” Box 144, Printers’ Ink 











P agency of that city, 
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Two Associations Benefit from 
One Campaign 

The business men of New Orleans feel 
that the progress of their city is meas- 
ured by the progress of the State. It is 
important that there be no distrust har- 
bored against city firms by concerns in 
other sections. Where distrust is held, 
it may be due to circumstances which, 
if fully explained would reveal the 
cause to be an honest misunderstanding 

It was the purpose of a campaign 
conducted by the New Orleans Associa 
tion of Commerce to bring such causes 
to light. An appropriation of $1,000 
was made, as part of the association's 
rural good-will program, to pay for dis- 
play advertisements in weekly news 
papers of neighboring communities. 

The campaign was conducted with th« 
co-operation of the Louisiana Press As 
sociation which suggested to publishers 
that they permit the New Orleans 
Chamber to remit $5 of the cast of the 
advertisement to the press association t 
cover membership. Twenty-three pu)b- 
lishers agreed to this procedure, bring- 
ing the membership in the press associa 
tion to more than 100 members. 


E. T. Morris Joins Meldrum 
& Fewsmith 


E. T. Morris, formerly in charge of 
tire advertising for the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has 
joined Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc., Cleve 
land advertising agency. He was at one 
time advertising manager of the Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Company and, befor: 
that, was for many years advertisi: g 
manager of the Niagara Wall Paper 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. 


New Business at Erie, Pa. 


W. L. Byrd, for the last twelve 
years a member of the advertising staffs 
of the Erie, Pa., Dispatch-Herald an 
Times, has established an vm I a 
business at that city, under his own 
name. 


Joins Toledo Agency 


Hugh O. Stevenson, formerly produc 
tion manager of the Sun Advertising 
Company, Toledo, has joined MacKenzie, 
Goldbach & Berdan, Inc., advertising 
agency ‘of that city, as sales counsel. 


° ” ° 

Appoints Kupsick Agency 

The Hotel Edison, New York, has ay 
pointed J. R. Kupsick, advertising 
to direct its adver 
tising account. ewspaper, magazine, 
direct-mail and outdoor advertising wil! 
be used. 


With “Radio Forecast” 


James W. Bedell, formerly advertis 
ing representative of The New Yorker 
and the Pilot Sportsman, has joined the 
staff of The Radio Forecast, low York, 
as advertising manager. 
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Winthrop Agency Appoint- 
ments 


Winthrop & Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has formed a direct- 
mail division with Arthur A. Starin as 
manager. 

George W. Knight, formerly with the 
foreign service department of the Bush 
Service Corporation, has — the 
Winthrop agency. Edgar Kohlhe for- 
merly with the National Broa dies 
Company, has been appointed radio di- 
rector. He will be assisted by Albert 
Schneider. 

Reginald D’Arcy 
research director. 


Joins Churchill Letter 


Company 
George H. Bebee, who formerly 
perated an advertising agency at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., under his own name, has 
joined the Churchill Company, 
Inc., of that city. 






has been appointed 


Letter 


Tom Nokes Appointed 


Tom Nokes, secretary of the Outdoor 
Advertising Association of Pennsylvania 
and general manager of the Johnstown 
Poster Advertising Company, has been 
named chairman of the functional com- 
mittee on public information of the new 
Greater Pennsylvania Council. 


Appoints Gerald G. Sanderson 


Gerald G. Sanderson has been ap- 
pointed Western advertising representa 
tive at Chicago of the Waverly Poultry 
rio and Poultry Culture, as well as 
the American Fruit Grower and the 
American Thresherman, all published 
t Chicago. 


Appoints Soule, Feeley & 
Richmond 


The C. G. Meaker Company, Auburn, 
N. Y., maker of Ivanhoe coffee, has ap- 
pointed Soule, Feeley & Richmond, Inc., 

advertising agency of Syracuse, N. Y., to 
lirect its advertising account. 


Appoints Ronalds Agency 


The E. B. Eddy Company, Ltd., Hull, 
Oue., manufacturer of paper, has ap- 
pointed the Ronalds Advertising Agency, 
Ltd., Montreal, to direct its advertising 
account. 


With Radio Station 


Joseph C. Molin, for the last five 
ears manager of the automotive adver- 
tising department of the Detroit Times, 
has joined the sales staff of radio sta- 
tion WXYZ, Detroit. 





Appoints New Orleans Agency 
The Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany, Bogalusa, La., as appointed 
Saussy and Sewell, New Orleans ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 
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To Meet the 
NEW 
CONDITIONS 


of Trade in 


Gt. Britain 
Australia 
New Zealand 
South Africa 


CONSULT 


FASSETT & 
JOHNSON Ltd. 


Manufacturing 
Marketing 
Selling. 


A complete organisation in each 
country to meet the requirements 
of the introduction of branded 
goods sold by the pharmaceutical, 
grocery, hardware and _ allied 
trades. 

Applications for full plan with 
sample package of the product, 
should be addressed to the Head 
Office, 86, Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C.1— Branches: Sydney 
(Australia), Wellington (New 
Zealand), Capetown (S. Africa). 
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Brand In the February 
issue of PRINTERS’ 
Lunacy INK MONTHLY, 


V. H. Pelz, of the American In- 
stitute of Food Distribution, Inc., 
begins a series of two articles ana- 
lyzing, statistically, private brand 
growth. His figures should bring 
advertisers in certain fields, notably 
foods and drugs, to their feet de- 
manding an answer to the ques- 
tion which Mr. Pelz raises: Where 
will the private brands stop? 

If the private brand, in its va- 
rious manifestations, has more 
economic merit than the advertised 
brand, nothing is to be gained by 
gnashing teeth. But the fact is 
that, in plenty of instances, pri- 
vate brands are not only made by 
manufacturers of advertised brands, 
but are sold, quality for quality, 
by these manufacturers for less 
than they get for their advertised 
brands. 

Thus, 


the advertised brand is 


furnished ‘not only with extra com- 
petition but with competition that 
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is difficult for even the best ad- 
vertised brand to overcome—equal 
quality at a lower price. 

Rivalry among makers of adver- 
tised brands for private brand 
business has led to cut-throat com- 
petition and a whirligig of brands 
that can be characterized only as 
brand lunacy. 


This Is The Eastman 
Sensible Kodak Company 
has announced 
that in the future two of its most 
popular sizes of films will be of- 
fered in eight-exposure rolls at the 
price of the present six-exposure 
rolls. Advertising to the consumer 
carrying this announcement is be- 
ing withheld until dealers have an 
opportunity to clear present stocks 
The Eastman move isan ex 
ample of the proper way to “cut 
prices.” Instead of giving con 
sumers the same product for less 
money, the company is giving a 
better product at the old price 
Thus it does not find itself forced 
to enter into sensational price ad 
vertising that weakens the con 
sumer’s confidence in the company 
and its product and, in these days 
of shouted bargains, means just 
another voice added to the “me 
too” chorus. 

When the current price situatio: 
has finally adjusted itself, th 
ranks of the advertisers who wil! 
be sitting on top of the world will 
be made up preponderantly o/ 
those who have given better qual 
ity at old prices. They will not 
have a lurid past to live down, no: 
will they be in a disadvantageous 
position if the necessity arises t 
increase prices. 


Science and Far be it from 


Merchandise ™5 t© throw stones 
the chemical 


and engineering research men 


, L. du Pont, president of E. I. du 


Pont de Nemours & Company, be 
lieved in them last year to the 
extent of $7,000,000 invested in 
development work, and doubtless 
the money was well spent. 

But, purely in the interest of 
accurately reporting news affect 
ing advertising and merchandising, 
he it said that research and prod 
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euct development departments are 
being closely scrutinized these 
days; there is some doubt as to 
whether the laboratories are earn- 
ing their way. 

One large company discovered 


that most of its new products of, 


merit had come from the outside; 
that nothing of much consequence 
had been developed by its expen- 
sive scientific staff. In addition, 
it was found that most of the 
major improvements in old prod- 
ucts came from users, not from 
the experimenters. 

This much learned, the company 
decided that instead of a new prod- 
uct laboratory, it would have a 
new product man who is combing 
the country for items that will fit 
its needs. He is primarily inter- 
ested in products that can be sold 
through his firm’s present outlets. 
He is a merchandising man, not 
an engineer. 

A merchandiser at the head of 
product development: This sounds 
sensible, some way. . 


So This Is 
Publicity? seem, that some 
publicity men 


need an expert on publicity to 
keep them from embarrassing their 
employers. 

Take the case of the publicity 
man representing a large radio 
manufacturer. He has assembled 
the clippings of items about his 
company which newspapers have 
run during the last year, and then 
—with a straight face, no doubt— 
says this publicity, if paid for at 
regular rates, would have cost the 
company more than $700,000. 

The president of a New Jersey 
hank and trust company states in 
his annual report that the amount 
of space given by the press during 
1931 to the company’s publicity 
material “in terms of money values 

. equals $12,938.90.” And he 
adds that the “advertising appro- 
priation of $100,000 has not been 
spent in full.” 

The hard-boiled editors and copy 
readers (why are editors and copy 
readers always supposed to be 
hard-boiled?) will simply love a 
publicity man of that type. It will 
doubtless impress them as_ being 





It really does 
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the season’s choicest joke when 
they are told the matter they used 
on its merits as news is being re- 
corded as linage and multiplied by 
the milline rate charged for ad- 
joining advertising space. 

If a file of press clippings, 
stacked up alongside a file of ad- 
vertisements, had the same selling 
force, the publicity man could 
justly claim he had delivered equal 
value ridiculously cheap. 

But his boasting isn’t fooling 
anybody. Furthermore, the grow- 
ing practice of compiling and an- 
nouncing these estimates is not 
building good-will for the adver- 
tiser with those who are thus 
made to appear ridiculous. 





Likes “Why,” we asked 
Stron Williams, 
vice-president of 

Competitors Cannon Mills, 


“don’t you push your Cannonette 
hosiery? Wouldn't this be a good 
time to make a strong bid for a 
key position in the hosiery indus- 
try while so many of the manu- 
facturers in the field are weak and 
struggling ?” 

“We are quite satisfied with the 
business we are doing in Can- 
nonette, for the present at least, 
and have no desire to make a fight 
for leadership,” he replied. “Be- 
sides, I personally dislike the idea 
of competing with what you call 
‘weak’ manufacturers. Give me 
strong competitors. When com- 
petitors are strong and prosperous 
they are not so likely to stoop to 
unfair methods. 

“Strong competitors can go to a 
buyer and sell fairly on merit. 
When a weak competitor is asked 
by a buyer, ‘Are your goods any 
better than the others? What 
have you to offer that the others 
haven't?’ his reply is usually lower 
price. He'll sacrifice anything for 
an order—including profit and 
quality. It is surprising how long 
these price-only fellows can hang 
on. They can raise cain for years 
with a legitimate, honest manufac- 
turer’s market. 

“No, thanks. I don’t want to 
enter a market with a lot of weak- 
kneed competitors.” 

Ponder over these words, you 
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manufacturers who complain be- 
cause you are forced to compete 
with powerful, successful com- 
panies that are getting business 
fairly. Isn’t it better, after all, to 
have a General Foods or Cannon 
Mills as a competitor than some 
red ink dodger who gets by on his 
nerve and his prices? 


Marketer The advertising 
Chrysler =‘ ™anager of a na- 
tional magazine 


tells us that automobile manufac- 
turers have learned more about 
marketing during the last year 
than they ever knew before in all 
their lives. 

According to this astute observer 
they have thought all along that 


they were the world’s greatest 
marketing experts, whereas they 
were only among the world’s 


greatest advertisers. 

Advertising, coupled with popu- 
lar demand, made them think the 
world was theirs, and they were 
not so far wrong, at that. But 
when demand fell off sharply, they 
called their marketing skill into 
play and found that they either 
didn’t have it or that it was only 
ordinary. 

Then (we are still re-telling the 
magazine man’s story) they set 
earnestly to work really to learn 
something about the science of 
marketing as related to automo- 
biles. All have shown great im- 
provement, but the most notable 
advance in marketing knowledge is 
to be seen in the companies headed 
by Walter P. Chrysler. 


Our congratulations, therefore, 
to Marketer Chrysler! 
Inside Deal With the an- 


nouncement by 
Hit Again Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet that from now on the 
dealer who buys as much as $35 
worth of its products will get the 
same percentage of discount as the 
largest buyer, another company 
joins the ranks of those who are 
turning their backs on the inside 
deal. 

In the days when the chains 
were riding high the rock bottom 
discount -was determined by the 
shrewdest bargainer. The result 
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was that under the guise of quan-’ 


tity discounts to large buyers 
manufacturers were offering mer- 
chandise to chains and department 
stores at prices that made inde- 
pendent competition almost impos- 
There is still far too much 
of this kind of practice going on— 
but ‘there are signs that it is dimin- 
ishing. 

During the last two years the 
independent retailers have shown 
their teeth—and the teeth have 
proved to be pretty sharp. In this 
toughest of tough times the inde- 
pendents have shown a surprising 
vitality. 

Leaders in the food and drug 
fields have told Printers’ Ink 
that the depression has indicated 
that the independent retailer is in 
a better position than he has been 
for years. Realization of that fact 
is bound to influence more com- 


panies to revise their discount 
policies. 
Quantity discounts first — but, 


how about the advertising allow- 
ance? 


Dramatize Advertising Histor) 
in Radio Sketch 


Epochal changes which have marked 
the evolution of advertising were por- 
trayed in a series of word vignettes 
which were part of a radio broadcast 
over the Blue network last week, to 
convey to the public some idea of what 
advertising is and how it works. One 
minute episodes history of 
advertising. 

Another series of sketches — 
the operations of an advertising agen: 
from the discovery of a recipe for a 
client, through the preparation of copy, 
concluding with a home scene and the 
comments of a family on the cooking 


traced the 


ability of mother. Mother, of cours 
gives due credit to advertising. 
Mark Wiseman, of The Blackmar 


Company, in discussing advertising and 


its relation to the public, explained that 
advertising was developed in response 
to public needs, that it is always at 
expression of what the public wants, 
that if it has any weaknesses or faults 
they can exist no longer than the pul 
wants them to. 

Roy Dickinson, associate editor and 
vice-president of Printers’ INK, re- 
viewed the accomplishments of adver- 
tising in meeting the economic emer- 
gency of the times, in providing e 
ployment, and in strengthening confi 
dence on the part of both public an 
business. 

The program was sponsored by 
America-at-Work, a movement being 
rected by the National Association of 
Manufacturers and affiliated sponsors 
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Advertising Club News 


Price Appeal Ranks Low in 
Reader Interest 


Evidence that the price appeal, al- 
though in current wide use by adver- 
tisers, has small attention value from 
the advertisement reader’s standpoint 
was presented by Carroll Rheinstrom, 
vice-president of Liberty, at_a meeting 
of the Chicago Advertising Council last 
week. This conclusion, he reported is 
based on an analysis of some 4,000 
readers’ reactions to 263 magazine ad- 
vertisements. 

Out of ten classifications of copy ap- 
peal into which the advertisements were 
grouped, said Mr. Rheinstrom, the price 
appeal ranked first from the ‘standpoint 
of number of advertisers using it. But 
this appeal ranked eighth in the list of 
ten in securing reader interest on the 
part of men and was rated a tie for 
ninth by women. 

The efficiency-of-the-product appeal, 
which ranked second in advertisers’ 
usage, was rated fourth highest by men 
and tied for ninth with price in securing 
women’s interest. Advertisements using 
the basic appeal of sex—those which 
brought up the problem of man and 
woman—were rated second in interest by 
men and first by women; but this was 
the least popular appeal with advertisers, 
Mr. Rheinstrom noted. 


os 2s 
Philadelphia Bureau Elects 
A_ total of 18,000 inquiries were 


handled by the Better Business Bureau 
of Philadelphia last year, according to 
a report made at the sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Bureau. 
The following new 
elected: Harry C. Thayer, Irving L. 
Wilson, Walter K. Hardt, Philip Kind, 
Harry L. Bernbaum, Arthur Bloch, { 
Colwell, Adolph Hirschberg, C. Clothier 
Jones, Francis W. Kemble, George D. 
Lewis, Carl N. Martin, William I. 
Mirkil, Paul Arthur Peck, Ed- 


directors were 


Zens, 


ward Starr, Jr., Dr. Herbert J. Tily, 
and W. G. Conover. 
* * * 


Toledo Club and University 
Co-operate on Seminar 


Plans have been completed for the 
new advertising and marketing seminar 
to be launched by the University of the 
City of Toledo, February 8, in co-opera- 
tion with the Toledo Advertising Club 
and twelve leading business firms of the 
city, which are sponsoring the course. 
The seminar will consist of fifteen lec- 
tures. 

* * * 


Montreal Club Exhibits 


The Advertising Club of Montreal 
held an exhibition of advertising mate- 
rials at that city recently. The exhibi- 
tion, which lasted for four days, included 
displays by local printing, lithographing, 
mimeographing, engraving, printers’ ac- 
cessories and affiliated businesses. 


Chicago Council Elects 
Departmental Heads 


The Chicago Advertising Council Just 
week elected officers and members jor 
its 1932 departmental committee. Those 
elected chairmen and vice-chairmen, re 
spectively, for these groups are: 


Advertising agencies: Edward H 
Gardner and Melvin Brorby; business 
press: Paul Aldrich and John M 
Rodger; direct mail: Robert G. Marshall 
and Martin H. Higgins; farm pape: 
Maurice J. Swan and Victor F. Flay 


den. 

Financial advertisers: J. Levin : 
Charles M. Redmon; idauberial adver 
tisers: H. W. Stoetzel and W. I. Brock 
son; newspapers: H. G. Schuster and 
H. K. Clark; radio advertising: Morgan 
L. Eastman and Earl L. Hadley; win 
dow display: W. L. Stensgaard and I! 
C. Oehler and outdoor advertising: B: 
L. Robbins, chairman. 

SS = 


Better Business Bureaus Act on 


Fair Trade Code 


The committee on unfair practices in 
advertising and selling of the Affiliated 
Better Business Bureaus, Inc., has 
adopted a code of standards which 
recommends to business men. The co. 
mendations condemn practices whic 
tend to undermine public confidence in 
advertising or which deal unfairly with 
competitors. 

The standards set 
tices are considered to be unfair and 
against the public interest. These w 
ethical practices are classified to cover 
what constitutes misleading advertising 
unfair competitive claims, disparagement 
of competitors; underselling claims; 
“bait” offers, and deceptive statements 
accompanying cut prices 

Ss es @ 


forth what prac- 


Organize Agency Group at 
New York 


The Metropolitan Association of Ad 
vertising Agencies is the name of a 
group recently organized at New York 
consisting of representatives of about 
thirty of the smaller agencies in tl« 
New York metropolitan area. Off 
cers elected by the group include 
Joseph Cirker, president; Samuel Zip 
ser, vice-president; and Anthony A 


Babor, treasurer. Irving J. Schwartz 
of the Arta Advertising Agency, is 
secretary. 


* * * 


Heads San Francisco Specials 

Donald Sias, of Paul Block and As- 
sociates, has been elected president of the 
Newspaper Representatives Association 
of San Francisco. Frank Riley, of Verre: 
& Conklin, Inc., has been elected vice 
president and Tom Emory, secretary 
treasurer. 

Lynn Gamble, of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, and Fred L. Hall, of the 
Fenger-Hall Company, have been elected 
directors. 
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Buffalo Newspaper Reader 
Survey Completed 


A newspaper reader survey, repre- 
enting an analysis of overtegping in 
the circulation of Buffalo, Y., news- 
apers and an analysis of 3B of their 
eaders, has been completed at that city 
y the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. This is the sixth of a 
eries of such surveys completed by the 
issociation, which plans to make similar 
urveys in nine more cities of over 
150,000 population. Previous surveys in- 
lude newspapers in New York, Detroit, 
Washington, Boston and St. Louis. The 


Vhiladelphia survey, which is nearly 
omplete, will be the seventh of the 
~eries. 


The Buffalo survey was participated 
n by the Courier-Express, News and 
limes. Information was obtained by 
5,800 personal interviews, each family 
nterviewed being classified by the oc- 
upations of earners and by the rental 
alue of the home into one of six income 
yroups. 


A Few More Copies Left 


Ryper & Incram, Lrp. 
Oakvanp, CALIF. 

ditor of Printers’ INK: 

Thanks very much for your prompt- 
ness in sending us the chart for alloca- 
tion of advertising appropriations as well 

rrabee’s interesting discus- 
sion of the subject. As usual, you de- 
livered a needed service with “neatness 
and dispatch.” 

I hate to ask you to rob your files 
to — ly us with additional copies for 
our sales portfolio. We should like to 
ave about five copies. If you feel that 
you can spare that many we would cer- 
tainly appreciate getting them. 


Ross H. Ryper. 


Carney Starts Own 


Service 
Kenneth Carney, formerly with the 
Knight-Counihan Company, San Fran- 
isco, printing, has started his own ad- 
vertising service at San Francisco with 
offices at 9 Sutter Street. 


Kenneth 


New Accounts to Bauerlein 

The Dr. G. H. Tichenor Antiseptic 
Company, and Vacher-Green, Inc., bot 
f New Orleans, have appointed Bauer- 
lein, Inc., advertising agency of that 
ity, to direct their advertising accounts. 
Newspapers will be used. 


Paper Account to Hagan 
The Sutherland Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has appointed Paul 
D. Hagan, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Ivertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Appoints Hirshon-Garfield 

The Apollo Shirt Company, New 
York, has appointed Hirshon-Garfield, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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In Defense of the 
° 2 
Polish Girl 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I enjoyed reading Amos Bradbury's 
article, entitled “Use Simple Words 
WwW You Sell,” paying tribute to 
Mary Koncholski, which appeared in the 
January 7 issue of Printers’ Ink, and 
I believe that any manufacturer who 
happens to read it will benefit greatly 
by taking Mr. Bradbury’s advice. 

However, it amused me to notice that 
while he was writing on “words,” the 
composition of his article left openings 
for reflection, which I am giving in the 
most friendly spirit. 

In the beginning of the article Mr. 
Bradbury says: 

“Mary was a healthy, husky, hard- 
working Polish girl doing the company’s 
filing. She had come about two years 
before from a prairie farm, where hogs 
were raised.’ 

Later on he says: 

“I suppose if I had a wide enough 
acquaintance, seventy-five or a hundred 
more manufacturers would tell me that 
their selling improved when they got 
some kind of a Polish girl, truck driver, 
retailer or customer to help them write 
the things they want to say about their 
own product.” 

As I have said before, this is all 
friendly, but some of my ancestors were 
Polish, and I come to you in defense of 
the dignity of the Polish girl. 

Joun Wopowsky. 


Canada Pays Premium on 
U. S. Money Orders 


Post Offices in Canada are now pay 
{ng a premium on postal money orders 
issued in the United States, the rate of 
premium being fixed as closely as pos 
sible to the open market quotations fo: 
exchange on New York. The United 
States Post Office Department has rc 
quested its postmasters to discontinue 
warnings to the public suggested in a 
notice appearing in the November Sup 
plement to the Annual Postal Guide 
Patrons desiring to send remittances to 
Canada are now being informed that 
sayees will receive in Canadian cur 
rency the approximate value of United 
States money on the day the orders are 
paid. 


Death of C. E. Drake 


Clarence E. Drake, an account exec 
tive with the Woodman-Stewart Com 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, died 
at that city last week. He formerly had 
been with Faxon, Inc., and the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company. He was twenty- 
nine years old 


New Account to Addison Vars 

The Aluminum & Metal Products Cor 
poration, Buffalo, N. + aluminum 
specialties, has appointed the Buffalo 
office of Addison Vars, Inc., advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 





The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


VES see a raspberry two feet 
in diameter? You might see 
one, if you were a district manager 
in charge of one of the Universal 
Film branch offices. In fact you 
might, much against your wishes 
and with some loss of pride, get 
such a raspberry. Yours to have 
and to hold until by dint of sheer 
sales ability you could pass it 
along to somebody else. 

Some time ago Carl Laemmle, 
president of the Universal Pic- 
tures Corporation, worked out the 
idea of literally giving the rasp- 
berry each month to the company’s 
district office that showed the low- 
est volume of sales. He had a 
giant berry built—two feet in 
diameter, perfectly colored and 
topped with green leaves. Then it 
began its travels. 

Around the Universal branch 
offices the raspberry is about as 
popular as a case of measles on a 
football squad. No district man- 
ager wants to see it coming his 
way. No salesman likes to feel 
that his record during any month 
has been responsible for its ar- 
rival. 

Peck Gummersal, Chicago dis- 
trict manager for Universal, jubi- 
lantly told a Class member a few 
days ago how he had passed the 
raspberry along to Universal’s 
Kansas City branch. That was 
accomplished through getting out 
and hustling for business. And 
that, obviously, is the result Mr. 
Laemmle wants. 

. = 

Many a copy writer learns 
through bitter experience the care 
which must be taken in addressing, 
no matter how simply, the public. 
Words and phrases that leave his 
typewriter implying very definite 
meanings sometimes rebel in print 
and carry quite different implica- 
tions to the readers. This fact, 
the Schoolmaster is sure, is re- 
sponsible for many of the gray 
hairs on the heads that he sees 
bowed intently over desks in copy 
departments. 








But W. A. Taylor & Company 
recently had a lesson in the fickle 
ness of human _interpretatior 
which was, luckily enough, merel; 
amusing in its manifestation. Th« 
prize offer which the company 
made to the male parents of twins 
born on Christmas Day developed 
some interesting ramifications aside 
from the amazing number of prize 
winners who were uncovered. Not 
the least of the unusual sidelights 
of this contest, if competition de- 
pending so much upon the laws of 
humanity may be called that, was 
a letter which the company re- 
ceived in acknowledgment of the 
receipt of a case of Vermouth by 
one of the award winners. 

“The baby carriage that you 
also advertised with your ad has 
not arrived,” wrote the proud 
parent. “I trust it did not slip 
your mind to send it. If you pre- 
fer, I can order it and send you 
the bill.” 

W. A. Taylor & Company, hav- 
ing, to the best of their knowledge, 
offered no baby carriage, were 
somewhat nonplussed until they 
discovered, hidden in the copy of 
the advertisement announcing their 
offer, the words “we will present, 
absolutely free, carriage paid, a 
regular case of Martini & 
Rossi Vermouth.” 

*x* *« * 

The Schoolmaster is particularly 
interested in the idea of a sam- 
pling campaign in bad times which 
builds acceptance for the larger 
product in good times. If business 
is a roller coaster, then surely 
nothing could be more sound than 
the small, low-priced sample. 

The idea of steamship companies 
,running even as small a sample as 
a week-end cruise at a low pric« 
has not only served to implant 
ocean travel habits in the minds of 
thousands of people for a larger 
product when better times come, 
but has also helped turn deficits 
into profits even under present con- 
ditions. 

As far as the records go, the 
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«Messrs. Lyddon, Hanford, 


and Frohman 


announce the consolidation 


of 
LYDDON, HANFORD & KIMBALL, Inc, 


and 
THE LOUIS H. FRROHMAN COMPANY 


under the name 


Lyddon, Hanford & Frohman, 


INCORPORATED 


with the following officers: 


President CLINTON R, LYDDON 
Executive Vice President LOUIS H. FROHMAN 
Vice President LESTER A. CASLER 
Treasurer SAXE H. HANFORD 
Secretary RALPH M. COLE 


Offices...each a completely functioning Advertising Agency : 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. NEW YORK,N.Y. 


11 James Street 10 East 40th Street 



















Associated Agencies 
ATLANTA, GA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc. R.E. Tweed Company David, Inc. 
LONDON LOS ANGELES, CAL. PARIS 





Greenly’s, Ltd. H. Charles Sieck, Inc. Agence Jégu 
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THE WOMANS PRESS 


National, Official Magazine 
of the Y. W. C. A.’s 


Iunounc vs 


CONVENTION 
SPECIALS 


March and April issues. The Na- 
tional Biennial Convention will be 


held in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
May 5 to 11 

2,000 Y ee leaders of the 

Y. W. C. A.’s will attend. Our 


TS, to advertisers in the 
Convention Specials will establish 
a contact with those attending 
the Convention. 


Our forms for the March number 
close February 15. 


For further information write or 
telephone: 
DOROTHY PUTNEY 
Advertising Manager 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
PLaza 3-4700 























I Sold and Designed 
$83,000.00 


Advertising Printing 
eee 


FOR the past five years 
I have have been (and am at pres- 
ent) associated as vice-president 
with an organization producing the 
better type of advertising literature. 
I am interested in making a new 
connection with a firm which has 
modern offset as well as letterpress 
equipment or with a lithog- 
rapher who is in need of more 
business and who would be agree- 
able to sharing my services with a 
letterpress organization. My rea- 
sons for seeking a change are 


sound and my references are of 


the highest order. 


Age 34, Protestant, married, pres- 
ent salary $6,500.00. 


Address “G,” Box 289 
Printers’ Ink 
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Cunard Line was the first to in 
augurate this unusual sampling 
idea and it has proved tremen 
dously successful. Any manufac 
turer contemplating a sampling 
campaign should ask himself, how 
big shall the sample be; shall it b 
free, or, if there is a charge, shal! 
the charge try to make bare costs 
or a little profit? 

The Cunard Line, pioneer in 
this ocean sampling, has made its 
cost very low, its sample a small 
one. The Schoolmaster contem 
plates the fact that were it not for 
the change from coal to fuel oil 
even this pioneering steamship 
company could not have inaugu 
rated a custom which has been fol 
lowed by so many of its competi 
tors. There seems to be an idea 
for others in this situation. 

What new processes in industry, 
what improvements in manufactur 
ing methods or use of raw mate- 
rial, have happened in the last few 


years or months which might make 


it possible to offer a reasonably 
priced sample, either small or 
medium size, which would build, 
while the prospects were in the 
valley, the habit which would lead 
them to become regular users and 
boosters when the roller coaster 
starts again on the upgrade? 
. * cod 

What is the final factor that in- 
fluences your judgment in buying 
space? Put that question to twenty 
advertising managers and it is 
likely you will get twenty differ 
ent answers. The advertising man- 
ager of a large company distribut 
ing through grocery stores recently 
answered it this way: 

“When I have almost reached 
the decision to use space in a 
medium that our company has 
never used before I write to th« 
publisher and ask him for th« 
names of his subscribers in the cit) 


, where our home office is located 


Then some day I stick the names 
of a dozen subscribers in my 
pocket, put on my hat and go visit 
ing. I call on the subscribers and 
ask them about the publication. It 
doesn’t take long to get a_ pretty 
good cross-section of reader in 
terest. 

“The same thing works when w 
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Seventeen Dollars 


a Call 


Ir costs real money these 
days to make a call on a 
prospect. 


One publication which 
analyzed its own calls re- 
cently came to a seventeen 
dollar average. 


This included the big 
jumps, the missed pros- 
pects. 


Some publications run 
higher; for some, costs are 
much less. 

One advertising agent 
who maintains a new busi- 
ness department says he’s 
afraid’ to find out what 
calls on prospects cost him. 


The unit of sale does 
make a difference. 


A cost per call that was 
low fora builder of bridges 
would break a tractor 
The latter’s cost 
would bankrupt a vacuum 


maker. 


cleaner maker and so on 
down the line. 


But whatever the cost 
per call, it can be lowered 
and made more productive. 


The answer is advertis- 
ing in Printers’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
which reach men who buy 
everything from two mil- 
lion dollar advertising ap- 
propriations to new pack- 
ages or paper for a booklet. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLICATIONS 
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Opportunity for 
Agency 

To secure services of man who 

can develop new business. 


“J, Box 142, Printers’ Ink. 














“That Thousandth of an Inch 
Between Success and Failure” 
Bases on one simple but elemental ad- 


justment. 
999 advertising failures did not under- 
stand. The thousandth man did... and 


he towers as a consequence. 
Mailed Without Charge on Letter-Head Request 


ROBERT RUXTON 
10 High Street Boston, Mass. 





Large User of Printing 
Wanted 


An established, well-rated printing broker 
offers an excellent arrangement to one or 
two large users of Printed Matter. 


uality and medium-priced printing or 
ithography . Creative Service... 
imprinting and shipping facilities. 


Will either handle your business cn a 
straight commission basis or a retainer 
fee. Can work harmoniously with all 
your departments, create if necessary, and 
either print or lithograph as desired . 

at all times looking out for your interests. 


Save money our way . take your 
printed matter out of the competitive 
class and put it in the quality group at 
no additional cost. 


“D,” Box 140, Printers’ Ink, N. Y. C. 





There Is Another Manufacturer 
—now trying to help his customers do 
a better merchandising job— who can 
profitably use the part-time services of 
a man experienced in helping scores 
of dealers by letter on specific oper- 
ating problems. For appointment write 
“M," Box 145, Printers’ Ink. 
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have almost decided to drop a 
medium. If there is any doubt, out 
I go on my calls. Generally I fine 
the answer to falling returns in 
failing reader interest. However, 
if the reader interest is there, we 
ask ourselves, ‘How about the copy 
appeal? Is the medium to blame 
or is our copy at fault?” 

. ¢ © 


Once again there comes befor« 
the Class the question as to what 
advertiser holds the record for 
long-time, uninterrupted advertis- 
ing in one publication. The De 
Laval Separator Company jumped 
to first place with a record of 
1,634, only to drop to second with 
the submission of evidence by the 
W. B. Saunders Company. 

Saunders claims 1,671 advertise- 
ments. Meanwhile DeLaval has 
been delving into records. It finds 
that its advertising appeared in the 
first issue of Dairy Produce, dated 


March 30, 1895. The schedule 
continued every week without 
omission until November, 1931, 


when the publishing schedule was 
changed to twice a month. 

For comparative purposes the 
week of November 9, 1931, is used 
to bring all contenders for honors 
down to an equitable basis. As of 
that week, then, DeLaval has about 
1,909 consecutive advertisements to 
its credit. DeLaval, on the basis 
of consistency, goes into first place. 
As to number of advertisements, 
however, Saunders seems to have 
the edge by reason of its using 
schedules of several advertise 
ments in weekly issues of the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 


* * * 
Mrs. Consumer, as the School 
master has heard her so fre- 


quently called, has been the object 
of many surveys and investiga 
tions made for the purpose of de 


* termining her buying habits and 


ascertaining the influence that ad 












MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
ONDON. Eng. 






| “GIBBONS 0% CANADA | 


J- J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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H CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER 
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vertisers might have over them. 

This much-surveyed personage 
met with a unique experience, 
however, when Donald A. Laird, 
professor of psychology at Colgate 
University, attempted to verify the 
suspected connection between her 
olfactory nerves and the muscles 
controlling the hand that holds her 
purse. 

Colgate students, who volun- 
teered to cast aside their text 
books and take up the sample case, 
were sent on a house-to-house can- 
vass of Utica, N. Y., each armed 
with two boxes of women’s ho- 
siery and posing as a salesman. 
One box contained ordinary, unin- 
spirational hosiery while the other 
held hosiery which had been odor- 
ized with a certain type of scent. 
lhe stockings were identical ex- 
cept for the use of synthetic aro- 
matics in the one set to offset the 
usual rancid and fatty smell due 
to the finishing oil used in tex- 
tiles. 

When the results of the experi- 
ment were tabulated, it was found 


that the scented hosiery had out- | 
fragrant competitor | 


sold its less 
by a score of three to one. 

A further disclosure supported 
the Schoolmaster’s impression of 
the dangers encountered by re- 
search workers. It was the news 
that three of the experimenting 
students, at the request of a wo- 
man who thought their attempts 
to sell perfumed hosiery somewhat 
suspicious, were temporarily de- 
layed by the local police. The arm 
of the law was withdrawn, the 
Class will be glad to learn, when 
the lofty purpose of the enterprise 
was explained. 


Slogan Clearing House a 


Benefit to Advertisers 
Esco Casinet CoMPANY 
Jest Cuester, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ INK> 
We appreciate that registering a slo- 
gan with the Printers’ Inx Clearing 


House of Advertised Phrases gives us | 


no legal protection. However, we feel 
that your Clearing House is a decided 
benefit to advertisers inasmuch as it 
should prevent unnecessary duplication, 
if properly used by advertisers. Cer- 
tainly we do not want to spend our 
money popularizing any phrase or slo- 
gan that may have been used by others 
Rosert E. Jamison, 
Advertising Manager. 
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VISUALIZER 


wanted 


with MERCHANDISING 
background on WINDOW 
and STORE DISPLAY 
advertising —by large litho- 
graph house. 


Must have practical back- 
ground and able to show 
proofs. 

Write, giving full particulars. 
Our organization knows of this opportunity. 


Address “E,” Box 141 


Printers’ Ink 








Net paid circulation 


now 20,918 


(A.B.C. Dec. 31, 1931) 
Advertising Rates: Page, 
$135; half page, $67.50; 
quarter page $33.75; one 
inch, minimum, $10. 50. 
Classified, 75 cents a line, 
minimum order $3.75. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
(Weekly) 
185 Madison Avenue 
New York City 














Advertising Salesman 
Available 


as New York representative, to 
concern selling to national adver- 
tisers and agencies. Has wide 
acquaintance, brains and is a 
hustler. Salary and commission. 
“H,” Box 143, Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
each insertion. No order 


cents. Cash must accompany order. 








“PRINTERS’ 
accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 














ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





AIL ORDER SPECIALISTS 
Publication rate guide furnished 
free to letterhead requests. 
MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
278 W. 43rd St., New York. Est. 1923. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PRINTERS—Young Executive, former 
publisher, printing salesman, has nu- 
merous contacts, seeks possibility of 
eventual partnership modern shop. Box 
821, Printers’ Ink. 

Publishers’ Representative— Up-to-date 
Organization successful in selling thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of space for 
Religious Media wishes to add several 
leading publications to the list. Write 
jox 805, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY PARTNER 


Wanted who can produce some desirable 
business, or invest capital, in a new type 
agency organized to meet modern busi- 
ness conditions. Write experience and 
full particulars. Box 817, Printers’ Ink. 











NEW ENGLAND ADVERTISING 
Selling Organization with centrally located 
well-equipped offices in Boston—twelve 
years’ service and excellent contacts— 
wants to connect with agency, magazine 
or trade paper wishing to develop New 
England business. Capable, experienced 
and responsible. Box 806, Printers’ Ink. 





Magazine For Sale 
Because of poor health, must sell local 
class publication serving home-owners. 

Started in 1929, has had circulation 
increase 1000% and advertising increase 
30% in 1931 over previous year. 

Splendid opportunity for individual with 
publishing experience and $25,000 cash. 

Box 811, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE 


Correspondence school operated as part 
of nationally known A-1 organization. 
Highest grade course in its field. Low 
operating cost. Will include new selling 
plan which should make inquiries pay 
for themselves. Similar plan used on 
old inquiries should repay entire invest- 
ment. Might consider terms or part cash 
and royalty. Buyer must be reputable. 
Box 820, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 








EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
Crack the Pen: 


—_ f sa ae whip. Lash wit! 


it your difficulties in finding your oppor 
tunity. Summon the thousands of $5,000 
$50,000 men Penn has served. Talk t 
the men that have engaged us recently 
They will all tell you to go to Penn, be 
cause Penn CAN HELP YOU. Consult 


Penn TODAY. QACOB PENN, INC 
SS ShA NY 





HELP WANTED 


Salesmen for Political Campaign Buttons 
and Convention Badges. Splendid side 
line. Fine opportunities for large orders 
Good commission. St. Louis Button Co., 
Fourth and Lucas, St. Louis, Mo. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 


for advertising agency. Extremely liberal 
commission basis. Unusual co-operation 
Outline experience. Box 822, P. I. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


To sell unique line of occasional tables 
coffee tables, revolving book cases, al! 
especially designed for the Gift Shop 
Trade. Commission basis. In answering 
give references, territory covered and it 
you travel by automobile. Box 803, P. I 


CIRCULATION PROMOTION MAN 
Old-established Trade Journal in New 
York City is open to engage circulation 
promotion man on part-time basis. Must 
be qualified by actual experience to pre- 
pare result-getting promotional mail ma- 
terial for renewals and new subscriptions 
Must also be fully acquainted with -B. & 
requirements and capable of supervising 
department. Possibility for full-time posi 
tion to right man. Give complete details 
regarding experience, references and ex- 
pected remuneration. Box 816, P. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PHYSICIAN-WRITER—widely experi 
enced in proprietary medicine advertising, 
offers services on free-lance basis. Pro 
fessional and consumer booklets, folders, 
letters and advertisements, radio talks, sci 
entific investigations, medical art. Many 
outstanding accounts. Box 804, P. 1 


POSITIONS WANTED 


—CREATIVE ARTIST— 
Versatile, capable. Thoroughly experi- 
enced—Layouts—good figure illustrations 
—all mediums—Moderate Salary—Locat« 
anywhere. Box 819, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Man—Proved ability and 
experience direct mail and mail order for 
manufacturer, wholesaler, agency. Able 
orrespondent. Take charge advertising de- 
yartment. Moderate salary. Box 808, P. I. 





ARTIST—Thoroughly experienced, line, 
wast, color, national advertisers. Fine com- 
rehensives, finishes. Unusual architect- 
ral, interiors, food renderings. Have many 
magazine covers. Reasonable. Box 812, P. I. 


Accountant — Long, successful business 
record, including 10 years’ advertising 
gency experience. Can qualify as office 
manager, factory manager or treasurer— 
Now available, would consider proposition 

outside of New York. Box 807, P. I. 


ARTIST—12 years’ experience: facile 
aitsman; versatile illustrator with good 
color sense; wishes agency or studio con- 
ection. Understands reproduction. At 
resent employed as art director, but 
wish to ate change. Box 815, P. I 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Young woman, age 26, available for 
wsition in advertising field. Nine years 
xperience. Education, tact, personality. 
Thoroughly familiar advertising detail. 
Box 809, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING-SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER—A capable right-hand man 
for some sales-executive who wants 
an assistant thoroughly experienced in 
advertising, sales-promotion and sales 
control. Eleven years’ experience with 
leading manufacturers. Salary secondary 
consideration. Future possibilities in sales 
development most important. Box 810, P. I. 


ASSISTANT 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Ten years’ broad advertising expe- 
rience with both agency and man- 
ufacturer — married —age 30 — go 
anywhere—salary reasonable. Box 
802, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION AND ADVER- 
TISING MAN now in charge of mer- 
chandising for one of the largest adver- 
tisers wants to change to more progres- 
sive company. Proven ability to open 
and develop markets and merchandise 
new products. Thorough knowledge pro- 
motion, methods of increasing distribu- 
tion, publicity, direct mail, copy and 
every step of planning and carrying out 
I. 














printer. Box 800, Printers’ Ink. 


@ 4-A COPY WRITER 


vants new connection as copy man or 
6 years copy dept. same 





sst. acc. rep. 6 r 
+A agency. University graduate. Age 
9. Write for samples. ox 814, P. I. 





SALES AND ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER of 12 years’ success in varied 
nes, at present employed, seeks an em- 
Jover who will pay for results—with 
ymparable salary or part interest. imag 
7: married. Box 813, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 


CANADA , . 
\merican now legal Canadian resident is 
wailable to manufacturer contemplating 
establishing Canadian branch. Has organ- 
zed and established branch factory and 
thoroughly familiar with Canadian busi- 
ness methods, customs, credits, tariffs. 
Highest references. Box 799, I 


ARTIST 
Exceptionally capable—thorough commer- 
ial artist —figure—lettering — design — 
listinctive selling ideas—rough layouts— 
lealer display material—advertisements 
—labels—finishes in any medium—good 
color effects—familiar with reproductive 
processes — desires position — $5,000 a 
ear—New York only. Box 801, P. I. 


SALES UNDERSTANDING 


\ Christian male of 31 can build pres- 
sales for some new product. 
He writes coherent English, designs ef- 
jective layouts, practices economy, studies 
merchandising. He is not a chaise 
unge counsel, but accustomed to work- 
ng with the trade for facts. A record 
f results. Modest charges by the job. 
‘ox 823, Printers’ Ink. 






























References. a_sales program. Box 818, P. 
ARTIST—TYPOGRAPHER 
Prolific caens este, soe pease Cc ATA LO 4, se 
experience, Finished art. Making | A complete, economical. catal ila- 
type talk. Familiar with the me- tion and printing qupereiaion ‘corvian is 
chanics of production. Agency or offered to busy sales and advertising 


executives of the electrical, radio and 
hardware industries by a seasoned ad- 
vertising man who has specialized in pro- 
ducing technical and consumer catalogs, 
on a free-lance basis, for firms all over 
the country. Complete details and sam- 
ples of recent work will be sent gladly 
for your inspection. Joseph Calcaterra, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 








“Some issues are miss- 
ing... these evidently 
were not bound.” 


The National Tube Company file 
of Printers’ Ink Publications dates 
back to 1906 and, with the excep- 
tion of some issues that “evidently 
were not bound,” has a complete 
file to date. 

For the maintenance of a refer- 
ence file so that as each sales and 
advertising problem presents itself 
you will have valuable information 
at hand, binders are sold at cost. 
These will keep copies of Printers’ 
Ink Weekly and Monthly intact 
and orderly. 

_The Weekly binder holding 
nine or more copies, $1.25 post- 
paid; the Monthly holding eight 
copies, $2.00 postpaid. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Ave. - New York 
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